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PREFACE 



The 1973 Simmer Workshop for New Cotinunity Junior College Presidents and 
Wives, an annual event sponsored by the Ccmnunity College Leadership Program 
of the UCIA Graduate School of Education, was held at Hedrick Hall, July 8-13 
on the university canpus. Participants in the week- long wrkshc^ represented 
oomttunity and junior colleges in nine states* 

This publication contains the presentations (or sutinaries of presenta- 
tions) made by roenibers of the workshop staff. Stinuaries of the major discus- 
sions are also included. Special recognition is dvB the workshop staff for 
their substantive oontributicns and for helping to plan and conduct sessions. 
A total of 36 individuals!, including ooninunity college adninistrators and 
teachers, university professors, and other professionals from all parts of the 
country and fran Canada, gave generously of their time and energies. Many 
attended sessions of their own to participate in discussions and to work in- 
dividually with the adtt?inistrators. 

li2hile this report is prepared primarily for participants and staff, 
copies are available fran the Office of the UdA Cotinunity College Leadership 
Program, Moore Hall, los Angeles, California 90024, to anyone else who is in- 
terested. 

Oo-direcbors were Frederick C. Kintzer and Ruth Kintzer. Dennis R.W. Wing 
and Marjorie Wing served as Assistant Directors. 
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SESSIONS FOR PFESICENTS* WIVES 



Gordon Caat^pbell (Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Lethbndge, Alberta, Canada) was assigned the topic "Hie Role of the 
President's Wife." He chose to cn^phasize the wives* need to know eadi 
other as participants. An immediate bond of friendship within the groiqp 
was established by having participants interview and introduce eadi other. 
Numerous techniques were used to help individuals listen and rentsrher more 
effectively during introductions, resulting in a deeper awareness of otheis. 
Pinpointing the broad problems of each individual revealed raudi similarity 
within the group. A basis was thus established for sharing during the woric- 
shop sessions that followed. 

Uhder the leadership of Joan Lasko (Lecturer, Graduate School of Manage- 
ment, UCLA) , a full day was devoted to "Human Potential," mainly to the 
"process of ciioice" — the unique way each individual deals with the expecta- 
tions of others, /bareness of cne's own needs, abilities, and strengths is 
crucial if this process is to be fulfilling. Ihrou^ exercises and discus- 
sions, participants achieved a clearer knowledge of their own style and 
preferences. The diversity of thou^t expressed by others helped to reinforce 
the value of each individual's responses. At the same time, the discussiois 
broadened the perspective on alternatives that mi^t be tried. 



Diane Holt , a participating president's wife, led a follow^i^) session on 
hxaman potential with the discussion of the principles of the movettient and how 
presidents' wives could put than to use in their p\±)lic and private lives. 
Several oonoems centering on family life were e^^jlored: the amDunt of time 
and oonpanicHiship presidents are able to give to wives and children; child- 
rearing practices, especially discipline; and role conflicts of wcmen both as 
individuals and as presidents' wives. 

Television Ocmroentator Mary Dorr presided at the discussion on "Achieving 
Goals." She challenged presid^ts' wives to roaster the art of OLiiiu unication, 
vAiich is basic to sviooess in any field. looking beyond the confines of imme- 
diate ejqjeriences can provide the inpetus for adiieving broader goals. Ihe 
morning discussicn was brou^t to a stirring climax by Mrs. Dorr's dramatiza- 
tion of true stories of prople who, throu^ unusual ci jxunstances , found new 
meaning in their lives, therdjy becaning c£4>able of greater service to others. 

Harold Vander Sluis (floral e^^^rt) and his assistant, John Anderson, 
conducted a demonstration on "Floral Arranging" in the hone eoononics roan at 
Santa Monica College where a large overhead mirror enabled viewers to watch 
procedures fron numerous angles. Materials and methods were described as many 
arrangements were created that oculd be dupHcated at heme. 

A panel on "Entertaining" featured three hostesses who approach their role 
as wives of corammity college adnninistrators with enthusiasm. Norma Jo Harladier 
outlined in detail the plannijng and preparation for a dinner party for 35. Hav- 
ing two such events back-to-^badc envies her to make most of the advance work 
serve for the consecutive functions. Helei Casey described large faculty recap- 
tions, whicdi bring her pleasure. Guests fron the c uuu unity and other nea3i>y 
institutions, along with infozmal programs, add new interest to events of this 
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kind. Kathy Koltai , as wife of a chancellor in a multi-college district, 
stressed the iirportanoe of observing protocol in entertaining. Great care 
must be taken to avoid favoritism in entertaining administrators and faculty 
fran the various carpuses. Not to be overlooked are board menibers who serve 
the several colleges in the district. She enjoys having each event in her 
own home and doing most of the cooking herself. The three participants made 
practical suggestions on how to capitalize on things a hostess enjoys or does 
best. 
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OGtMUNITY OOIIfiGE ADMINISTRATION 



PART I: GREAT CHAII^NGBS AHEAD 
Joseph W. Fordyoe 



Many things make this a wonderful e^qperienoe for us. Cne deli^tful 
thing about being hosted at UdA is that so many of our cx>lleag\aes ocroe with 
us. We especially like being here with the B. Lamar JdhnsaoQ, v^o have meant 
so much to us over the years^ and with all the rest of you vrfto have contributed 
so much to the developnent of junior colleges. I restrict my remarks tonight 
because tonorrov brings an e:xperienoe I have looked forward to for a long time. 
East Coast radio announcers say, "And no/ we will have a repeat performance 
for the people on the West Coast." ToinarroWf I get to do a repeat performance, 
and shall be interested to hear in the morning vrtiat I said toni^tl 

We are particularly pleased of course with, anything new and if you have 
to pick anything, a president is as good a thing as is likely to ocxne along* 
I have been engaged in contemplating the kinds of new presidents there are, 
and have tried to corroborate them from the present list and from visiting 
with old friends and acquaintances here. Vt/ early training was in Latin end, 
after having discovered that all of Gaul was divided into three parts, I oon- 
tinxje to divide everything else into three parts. I came up with three cate- 
gories that I am sure have already occurred to you: (1) new presidents of new 
institutions f (2) new presidents of old institutions, and (3) old presidents 
in new positions. I sri sure each of you recognizes where he fits in that par^ 
ticular paradigm. I also suspect that each of you, during the course of the 
week, will have to translate for himself and determine just exactly how his 
newness pertains to it. In most things that we do, I am increasingly ifipressed 
with the fact that innovation becomes a kind of distillation of the wisdcm of 
the past. Obviouslyf as the future always becomes yesterday (and I siippose 
that yesterday becomes tonorrow) , we see a beautifully circular situation. As 
you look to the decade of the 'TOs, therefore, however you fit into this para- 
digm of newness, you will find new challenges, new hopes, new inspirations, new 
plans, and new kinds of situations to vMch you will need to react. 

Ihis evening I shall ask several questions; tomorrow may or may not supply 
the answers. I am particularly pleased that the challenges and issues that lie 
ahead for ccmnnunity college administrators have coincided in an alinost marvelous 
way with the issues scheduled for discussion here this week. Ihis means that I 
can pose the questions tcni^t and have an excellent backup team for the rest 
of the week to examine with you, and you with than, the ittpoirtant issues. 

First, there is presently great uncertainty and dovibt about the basic 
question of the aim of hi^er educcition. What is hi^er educaticn all about, 
for vArasa is it intended, what is the public understanding of it, will the 
pec5>le si5^)ort vAiat they thirJc of when they talk about hi^er education? The 
pi±)lic may be thinking of something quite different frcm any of us when we talk 
about public hic^er education or higher education generally. Whatever the pub- 
lic has in mind about public hi^er education, it is not particularly the dar^ 
ling it was in the ' SOs and the *60s. This issue o^rrides all others and, 
unless we make \jp our own minds on the aim of hi^er educaticn and caimunicate 
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it to the public^ we are indeed in trouble, in a perilous position. Certainly 
such a question as whether there is too rauch higher education is often on the 
public mind. Is the fact that some people with the doctorate cannot find em- 
ployment specifically related to that doctorate the great tragedy that the 
people in the streets and sore of our oolleagues in hi^er education seen to 
think it is? If so, then certainly the vAiole question of resh^ing our value 
systans is very much with us. 

, Ttie time-honored controversy of general vs. special education has a spe- 
cial significance as we try to determine for ourselves, so that we can transmit 
to others, the aim of hi^er education. Among students, the greater mobility, 
the greater attempt at academic shopping, and the turning^ff to the necessity 
or the desirability of higher education are challenges that transcend all the 
rest. Indeed only as we can relate the other questions we pose today can 
their potentiad answers make any sense in a meaningful context. 

The second question is one of financing. IfcM much are the people willing 
to pay for v^at? The relative roles of the federal govenment, of the state 
govemnents, of the various regional organizations, and particularly of local 
govemnental units (and all of these in turn as they relate to the extent of 
the burden we place on the individual) , how mudh the student himself or his 
family will be expected to pay in relationship to government and ncMigovem- 
mental sources of funding are among the great issues facing las over the next 
several years. T3ie issues that have been raised in reference to the su^jport 
of the public sdiools will pertain equally to hi^er education as the years 
go by. 

Will the public si^aport other than vrtiat it deems to be economically re- 
warding either to the individual himself or to the society at large? Once 
again this question certainly is a spin-off of the question of what higher 
education is all about, because vAiatever its aim, it is going to amount to 
relatively little until the public at large is willing to accept that func- 
tfoh as important, and is willing to provide the financial support. 

Closely related to the matter of financing, our third question is the 
whole matter of governance. Each of you, if you have been in office a month 
or more, is painfiiLly aware of the questions relating to governance in this 
day and age. There is governance frcm the outside. What are the relative 
roles of those external forces? The role of the federal government? Ihe role 
of the state government? Hie role of the IocclL constituencies as represented 
for most of us in the ocmrunity colleges by a boeard of trustees? Internally, 
the growth of adtdnistration has been cMie of the drsmatic phenomena of the 
last 20 years or so in higher education. Any of you who have had any experi- 
ence in this v*iatsoever know that, every time you pass a simple rule or regxilar 
tion in v^iatever kind of governance stnacture you have internally, the enforce- 
ment of that rule and regulation means additional adtiinistrative personnel and 
administrative oonrndtment of your resources. How can you have the ppportvmity 
to continue the kind of administration that seenns necessary and proper in re- 
lationship to the other forces, governmental and otherwise, that will un- 
doubtedly iitpii^ge on you to a marked degree over the years to ccme? 

On Tuesday afternoon our old friend and colleague, Janies L. Wattenbarger, 
and our distinguished friend frcm southern Ccdifomia, Br^tward Simonsen, will 
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speak on the various relationships between governmental structures and the 
govemanoe of institutions. Hvay will also speak of the tremendously yeasty 
oonoems of the internal forces of governance^ the general mode of govemanoe 
within the institution^ those parts of govemanoe for v^ch the institution 
itself has the responsibility and authority to make decisions. How can the 
various forces best be managed? Who should participate, how, and in v*iat 
phase? In adninistrative principles, in total developnent of curriculum, in 
student personnel policies and procedures, and in \^t other areas should all 
of the people within an educational oomunity participate? 

For most, there are the peculiar governance problems of the multi-can^ws 
district. Before the week is over, you will hear from Chancellor Roltai on 
this particular question. Ibmarrow afternoon, you and he will be taUcing 
about board relationships and how they relate to the sp6C3.al problems of the 
multi-college or raulti-canpus district. You will also hear f 'ran James H. Nelson 
on a certain aspect of govemanoe as he talks about the hunan side of manage- 
ment, so essential vrtiatever the govemanoe pattern. 

The fourth question is v*ian to serve. The vAiole question of open adnis- 
sions, which we have taken for granted in the corammity college, is \jp for de- 
bate and reassesstnent. There are new students just as there are new presidents. 
How can we legitintately relate to a policy of open adnission and pay no atten^'- 
tion to the new crop of new kinds of individuals? Human beings are human beings 
first of all; there is more sameness about us than there are differences. We 
make a terrible mistake when we do not recognize that fact, but it still ire- 
mains that there are great differences. If we are indeed oonrmitted to a con- 
cept of open adnissions , of everyone being eligible for postseoondary educar 
tion, we must accept the corollary concept that ever^xxty is capablB of mean- 
ingful patterns of postseoondary education. Providing such patterns is one of 
the greatest diallenges lying before us and one that only your ingenuity can 
resolve. We shall hear the discussion with Ervin Harlacher on this and related 
siabjects* Jerome Karabough has a great article in the Educational Record , 
Winter 1972, to v*iidi we shall refer again tomorrow. He quotes from Bicroas 
Carlyle: "TBiat there should be one man die ignorant who has the c^)acity to 
learn, this I call a trage^." This indeed is the essence of open adhdssion. 

Question five is hew we shall serve. What form will the curriculum take? 
Is it possible to break from the terrible dilanna in which we find ourselves: 
that between vocational, special education on one hand and general f liberal 
ediK^ation on the other? For many individuals, at a particular time, the most 
liberalizing education they oould possibly have is how to manipulate a left- 
handed Phillips screwdriver. How do you propose to bridge this tragic gap? 
How will you put all aspects of education into meaningful perspective for the 
new crop of students? 

What c3o you do about student services? I note that Jane Matson, who has 
thought about this more than anyone else, will talk about student services and 
counseling. V^lhat kind of new meaning can this pairt of the educational program 
have in the decade ahead if we are to meet the cihallenge? In my judgment, it 
must be more than the counselor who approaches his job primarily from a clini- 
Ccd point of view, on a one-to-one basis, when there are a thousand other stu- 
dents or potential students v*io cannot possibly meet that kind of scheduling 
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and that kind of e}q>3nse. It takes a new sqc^roach if the currlculm and the 
student services, the tMO devioes through which we provide direct service to 
students, are to meet the challenges of the future. 

A sixth concern is vAiere we shall serve. Can we rceally be ccmnuiiity^based 
in a new and meaningful way? We have gone through our period of developing 
monuments to architects, and I have great admiration for many of the physical 
plants that have been developed. It-seenns that the develc^)ers have made mag- 
nificent contributions to the oanminity college movement over the last 15 
years. On the other hand, seme institutions, frequently with a great deal of 
regret, almost an enibarrassment, have ejqjlored the possibilities of a "store- 
front" eAication, using the old public school building, the old hotel, the for- 
saken office building. What have these cycles produced? What have we learned? 
This is goijig to remain a challenge to all of us, new and old alike, over the 
next ten years. What kind of facilities will best serve the growing needs of 
the ccmnnunity college? 

Number seven is who shall educate. Who is the "we" we have been talking 
about? I am pleased that James Fitzgerald and his colleagues will be talking 
about instruction and the role of the instructor. No doiibt he will include the 
counselor, for the counselor^teacher is the essential educative team, the direct 
service team. What kind of person should be selected for this? If we cannot 
select the right people, wiiat can we do about those we do get to help them be- 
ocme the ^3prt^)riate people to carry on this function? "Hiat are the rights and 
responsibilities that fall on these teacher-counselors? How can effective 
teaching-counseling be ^propriately rewarded? How can good teacher-counselors 
be rewarded so that they can be the honorable people, the members of the 
greatest profession, the kind of people most of them want to be, namely, those 
^f^ho r»3ally facilitate the learning process? Our task is critical. How can we, 
in turn, facilitate that kind of teacher^counselor- learner relationship? This 
is the job of the adnrniistrator, and he has no greater challenge. 

Number eight concerns the whole question of the educaticffial environnvent, a 
challenge that will be cont-inuously with us. We work in an environment, a mi- 
lieu, not in isolation. All aspects of society inpinge on us. Often we do not 
look at, we do not listen to, we do not feel all these other forces that shoxiLd 
beccme part of us much more definitely and much more svorely than we are inclined 
to permit. 

One such force is our relationship with other educational institutions. We 
have been much concemed over articulation with other institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, with the question of transfer of students, and with the exchange of 
credits at the forefront. The qu9Stion of who determines the curriculim and how 
it can be ^3propriately related to the curricula of other institutions has been 
a continuing concern for us for many years. 

We have been inclined to take too much for granted in our relationships 
with the institutions from v*iich our students come — the secondary sciiools of 
the nation. No longer may they be considered only as training units for col- 
leges. All of us in higher education must learn to recognize that they have 
their own identity and integrity. 
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Beyond this is tKe vAiole social cjontext* We live in a world of tech- 
nology, a push-button world. One of the frustrations of educational a*dnis- 
trators is that they are looking for those buttons to push in educational adr 
ministration and find then strangely elusive. In all of tod^^'s social change, 
educational administration has beccnie a X)Ba art and a rmf science. Can educa- 
tion help to build a new social order? It is only one aspect of a magnificent 
question. 

Nunber nine is the final question. VSiat is our ideational environtiBnt? 
What do we believe aboxxt v*iat goes on in people's minds? More specifically, 
what do v« believe abovtt human beings? Bus ccroes back to our first concern, 
the aims of higher education, altiiouc^ it is more than that and^ in a sense, 
subsumes all the rest. VRiat do we believe about people? Ihis is the greatest 
issue facing the educational adnainistrator today. It must be in beliefs, in 
judginent, in values, no matter \^ether iii?)licit or e3q>licit, that we make every 
decision. What we believe abo\it hunan beings is essential, for we are in the 
business of hunan beings. 
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OOMMUNm CX)II£GE AEMINISOHATION 



PART II: DESIGN MD IMPIIMENTATICKJ OF A 



NEW PHIIiOSOPHy OP CX»MJNm OOimSE EDOCmON 



Jos^ii W. Fordyce 



In Part 1^ we listed a niittoer of challenges facing ocmnunity colleges in 
the next decade. Ntw v?e exafftdne how scne resolution of them may be sought. A 
whole new educational philosophy is required. As we attan(?)t to look at a new 
philosophy of oomunity colleges ^ we beoone increasingly aware of the diffi- 
culty of being really na/. One imnense frustraticn is to dream up a great idea, 
one that glows brightly^ only to find that X college inaugurated it 15 years 
ago. But we can put aside our frustrations on that pointy becavise uniqueness 
is not really necessary, l^hat is necessary is the process— the process of at- 
tempting to think through to vdiat is meaningful and relevant (in the best sense 
of the word) to the needs of the people we attenpt to serve. In that process, 
even if we never have a cannpletely new idea, the very process itself is a form 
of rejuvenation, of revitalization, of thinking through again the basic process 
of living, the basic processes of human life, and how edvication as a great in- 
stitution can contribute to them. As our takeoff point, because we believe the 
process is so ccmplex, so dananding, so challengii^g, we should join in a great 
revolution, a declaration, not of interdependence, but of independence. Ihis 
is not meant in any negative or defensive way; it is just that we have so much 
to do that we can do no less than declare otir independence in the sense that it 
will facilitate our moving ahead, to face squarely and openly the issues and 
challenges listed in Part I of this peper. It is an independence freed f ran 
traditional thought that is urged vpcn you. Uiere is nothing necessarily wrong 
with tradition (as a matter of fact, in the haste to find sonething new, we may 
find something wrong) , but, in the process of discovering that we are wrong, we 
will have been right in the raud\ better sense of the word. It is that kind of 
independence that will free us froti sane of the nanenclatuire, from seme of the 
petty regulations and rules, f ran sane of the out-mcded practices that make ad- 
ministration so much more difficult tlian it needs to be. (I once inherited a 
catalog that contained a beauty of a regulation. It sinply sadd, "There will 
be no absences." I began thinking about how I could adncdnister that regulation, 
for I realized that I would need seventeen truant officers, six physicians, 
seventeen nurses aides, and one psychiatrist — the latter, of course, for the 
adntdnistrators. ) 

We are in the oonnunity junior college. In tMs role we have a \aniqueness, 
a sense of mission about our aims that frees vs f ran concern with binding tra- 
dition. I suggest that the independence we are advocating will free vs of our 
hangi?)s, will get rid of oiar endless squabbling and controversy among ourselves 
and among our colleagues, and will permit vb to know ourselves and to know the 
institutions we are and th^ institutions we hatve the potential to beoone. It 
will free xjs to know our ccyrmunity and becane part of that conraunity, will es- 
tablish its goals, its role, and its scope in a way that no longer depends on 
any other kind of institution in the vAiole of our great society. An independent 
person is not an arrogant person; he is not one who sulks in his comer and 
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oonternplates the vrarM fron a great distance. An independent person (and an 
independent institution) is one v^, knowing his am goals and his own 
strengths^ can mix and be part of the world arovmd him in a meaningful way, 
making his contribution in his unique direction and form. 

OMs Part II will exanine sonte of the "spin-offs" of this independence, 
of being paxrt of a new kind of educational establishment that by and large our 
nation has never seen before. 

Point number one is a new curriculun that will enable us to throw such 
words as vocational education, career education, occipaticnal education, genr 
eral education, liberal education all into the ashcan. What indeed is educa- 
tion? Its goal is not to produce educated people, not to produce trained 
people, but to produce educative people who love education, v*io love learning, 
and for v^om that loazning becat^s a lifelong process as necessary and meaning- 
ful as the fresh air they breathe and the food they eat. Vte do not decry or 
denigrate in any sense the major, basic aims and purposes of education, one of 
whidi is certainly appropriate orientation and preparation for entry into the 
world of work. Education must provide the opportunity for ooniplete and ade- 
quate preparation for occupational careers, for careers in the world of work, 
but much more importantly, for careers in the world of living itself. Biis is 
the new kind of curriculun we urge, and it must have a centrality, a unity to 
it. To chaiacterize the curricular offeriiigs of a ocmmunity college, it seenus 
that the words "ooordinative" and "integrative" shoxald figure proninently in our 
thin}cing. Pcay education that tends to separate people further, to categorize 
people in unnecessary ways is not only dangerous, but evil. CJoordination, in- 
tegration of the lesuming process for the goals of huiian beings — this is the 
goal and the aim of the curriculun of the oamiunity junior college. 

We call in the second place for a teaching-coxinseling strategy that re- 
stores the centrality of the stiadent — a strategy the great teachers and great 
counselors have always known. It is svirprising, however, how our reward systan 
perpetiaates teadier^-oentered teadiing without ever requiring anyone to consider 
other possibilities. Vlhen we admit that neither teaching nor counseling esdsts 
lanless there is learning, our institutions can indeed be revolutionary. 

We know that, in the oamunity of junior colleges across the naiion, many 
have thotight about this process. There is no question ttet, within the oamiu- 
nity college, more innovative devices have been used for strengthening the 
teaching-ooiinselijig-leariiing process tiian in most other institutions. The fact 
still remains that we have a long way to go. It is discouraging that, in re- 
cent years, as we talk about 1±ie responsibility of the teacher and counselor 
for learning, sondiow this oono^>t has been misinterpreted to mean that what is 
advocated is a permissive, laissez-faire situation in i^iich little is eaqpected 
of the student. Nothing could be further fron the truth. This is a systan in 
vAiich everything is esqjected of the student, but it is equally the responsi- 
bility of the teacher to do all he can to make sure that that process goes on. 
A person might be "educated" without taking much responsibility, but he cannot 
be educative witiiout taking the essential responsibility for his own growth and 
developnent. 

In the tliird place, this new independence, this new thinking of what we 
are all about, calls for a management system that facilitates the developnent 
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of the learning sitiiation and the learning process. We make a terrible error 
in thinking of managetnent in any other sense ^ as siirply maintaining clean 
floors and window shades of the right lengthy and all sucii things that are 
only peripheral to the main effort. Too often we get managennent confused with 
manipulation of the things of cor environnent and forget that it relates to 
vdiat ha$)pens to hunnan minds. Teachers and counselors presumably have the 
greatest opportunity to bring about the changes in student behavior that we 
call the essence of the educative process. Our role as adrninistrators is to 
make sure that we provide the environnnent and the encouragement that will fa- 
cilitate that process. The best process of management is the one that ccnibines 
hunan val\aes with efficient allocation of all resoxirces. It is best \^en it 
incluSes an arareness and acceptance of the goals of the institution and the 
willingness on the part of the decision-nnakers to coordinate all the efforts 
by using meaningful information toward the fulfiUnient of the goals of the in- 
stitution. 

Ihe management division of the Acadaniy for Educational Developnrient (AED) 
recently provided some five conclusions on management systems as they relate 
to facilitating the educational process, v^ich, to repeat, is o\2r major goal. 
The AED concluded, first, that the continuing increase in the rate and l^pe of 
change — eoononic, cultural, political, technological, and attitudinal — have all 
created more ooiplex, interrelated managerial systems. Management is more dif- 
ficult because we live in a more oonplex world. Second, despite significant 
improvQient in management capabilities, many organizations are relatively less 
able to cope with their problems than they were ten years ago. This managerial 
lag is affecting performance and contributing to the diminishing public confi- 
dence and support. Third, the traditional style and methods of management are 
no longer responsive to current requirements. Fourth, to solve the cotitiunica- 
tions crisis, management must be sv^^rted by a system of ocnmunication that 
will provide coordinated intelligence and information vAien and v;here needed so 
that managers can reach and maintain agreement. Fifth, v^en an organization is 
conmitted to management by objectives, planning becomes more important^ is more 
difficult, requires a different technique, and serves a different purpose. Dy- 
namic, planning provides the means for iitproved ccnrounications to stpport partic- 
ipative management. To add a sixth conclusion (one that has probably occurred 
to all at this conference) , as we move more and more to larger conmunity col- 
leges, v^ere 10,000 and 20,000 students are not lanusiaal, these problems become 
greatly exaggerated. The problem of having the kind of information we need and 
knowing hew to use it beccanes tremendously complex. Hie only answer to this is 
a decentralization that permits all questions and answers to be resolved at the 
appropriate level closest to the point of action. 

Despite the new curriculxin that relates to the needs and desires of the 
pecple being served, a new strategy for teaching and counseling r and a na^ 
management system that facilitates administration so that the basic purposes of 
the institution can best be served, above all other considerations in declaring 
our independence and our new philosophy, is a reassessment of what we believe 
eboat hunan beings, the pec^le we serve. Vlhat we say about so mas^ of the 
issues we mentioned earlier — open-door adnaissions, bringing the college to the 
comniinity and the catrounity to the college, all of those things near and dear 
to the hearts of cotmunity college edvicators — will be sounding brass and tinr 
kling Qwbals unless we incorporate a belief about himan beings that overrides 
all other considerations. D. Eldon Thresher, in a pamphlet entitled "Uses and 
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Abuses of Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement Tests," published by the Oollege 
Entrance Examination Board, says: "Uiere is no such thing as an unfit or un- 
qualified seeker after education." If you believe that, you will indeed free 
yourself, declare yourself indepyident frcm many of the old chains that made 
you slew in producing the kind of programs needed.-- or apologetic if you did. 
If you believe with Ihresher that there is no such thing as an unfit or un- 
qualified seeker after ediacaticn, you will have gone far to declare yourself 
the independent manager of a great enterprise, a role that you are probably 
seeking as you enter your particular aspect of the nanr life as a oomnnunit/ 
oollege acSministrator. Vie will moreover free ourselves to overoane maxv/ of 
the objections being leveled generedly at higher education and specifically 
at oormunity junior oollege education. 

A recent report of the Gbllege Entrance Examination Board suggests that 
the very nature of the oonnmunity junior college enterprise has failed because 
it has not thorou^ly believed in \Aiat it has preached about open-door adnis- 
sion, and in what this means in tezms of beliefs and values for human beings. 
It suggests that the very ones for whoti the junior oollege presvmes to have 
made greatest headwray in educational opportunity simply do not see it that way, 
and tiiat the public at large has been critical of both its promise and pcrf or- 
manoe. As a consequence, the aciimu nity oollege has failed to win the si:pport 
that it had cone to e^^ct. 

Our stated intentions in the f am of new curricula and our innovative ways 
of jjiproving teaching-learning strategy will be meaningless unless we reassess 
and rethink v*iat Thrasher has said, "Ttere is no such thing as an unfit or un- 
quaOLif ied seeker after education. " We hope this ocnf erenoe will provide many 
opportunities to oonsider this belief— because on it can be based a meaningful 
declaration of independenoe. It is such an independence, intertivined with an 
unswerving faith in the people we serve, that makes adninistration in the ccm- 
munity junior college so richly rewarding and so beneficial in the promotion 
of the aims of American society. 
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PRESIDENT-BOARD RELATIONSHIPS: 
BUIICING A BRIDGE OF OMIUNICATION 
Leslie Kbltai 



Ihe title of my presentation, "President-Board Relationships: Building a 
Bridge of Ccmnunication/' is indeed significant^ but^ before we begin the dis- 
cussion^ it is ait^OTtant to inspect the bridge of oannunication that new exists 
between fellow presidents. It is at seminars such as this that oarinunitY col- 
lege presidents and administrators may benefit f rem the successes and failure s 
of their oontenporaries. 

At one time or another^ we have all been guilty of filling our reports and 
conversations with glowing accounts of our educaticncil acMevements, carefully 
relegating our less than stupendous endeavors to a less visible position. This 
is tinfortunate, for seme of man*s most important progress has been achieved by 
caref\iLly noting vtot didn't work . When we talk in tenns of successful ccm- 
munication^ we must, of necessi^, talk about the total picture. 

First of all, I should like to ronind us all of the tremendous need to re- 
view the total ccranunity college picture, its goals, directiois, and organiza- 
tion. Interestingly enough, other people in and out of our field suggest the 
sane. 

Recently, when I visited the Center for the Study of Daxocratic Institur 
tions in Santa Barbara, I Itmched with Mr. Hutciiins and the senior fellow of 
the Center. Mr. Hutchins, vdiose oaiments during the last four or five decades 
have supplied doctoral candidates with the appropriate quotations for their 
dissertations, conclxjded in 1973 that the ocitrtunity college is scmething to 
look at as a worthvAiile segment of higher education and, furthermore, that the 
Center would be interested in devoting tixne and effort (not money) to the topic. 

Ihis is in^xDrtant and most timely o Bie idea of free or low-cost, quality 
postsecondary educa.tion todcy permeates the thoughts of millions of peqple who 
would like tc^ obtain education within their means. This principle makes our 
ca u nuni^ty colleges a vital force in our nation. 

Max Lemer~sdiolar, political scientist, and journalist — spoke at Kansas 
City and reoounbKi an e^q^erience in Warsaw, Poland, shortly after the publica- 
tion of his book, Anerica as a Civilization . 

One evening, the chairman of a meeting Mr. Lemer was attending asked, 
"Mr. Lemer, you have written this big book on American civilization, but we 
haven't had a chance to have it translated as yet. Could you tell ijb in a 
single word what is the essence of Anerican civilizaticai?" 

Mr. Lemer replied, "But this is a book of a thousand pages. You want me 
to distill a thousand pages into one word?" He reported that he ttiought very 
fast and very hard about this difficult assigrment. He asked himself: Is the 
word freedom, is it democracy, is it equality, is it tolerance, is it decency, 
is it justice, is it enterprise?" 
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Siaddenly the word came to him and he heard hiinself saying, "The word is 
acx:ess, for access is the essence of our itoerican civilization." 

Ocninunity colleges provide access to knowledge, access to teachers vdio in- 
struct and inspire, and access to career dioioes that only a two-year college 
education makes possible. 

We and our boards should keep this in the right perspective, especially 
\Aien we feel that individual board manbers would not understand the mission of 
ooninunity colleges in our civilization. No chief executive can ignore the tre- 
mendous task of comtnunicating to the board of open--door educatiai. 

A prerequisite to effective and efficient ccmmunication is the type of 
image we project to our governing board. When I say image, I am not speaking 
in terms of the Madison Avenue advertising image. Rather, I am talking about 
developing a bona fide relationship of mutual trust and respect. The boau:?d 
will not demonstrate a cooperative spirit if it feels we are being less than 
honest, nor can it be e:«pected to act on advice that S53pears less than ocxvper- 
tent. To be convincing, to achieve our purpose, we must: 

1. consistently demonstrate a freedcm frcm 
special interests. {The board must trust 
us.) 

2. produce reocnmfindaticns based on thoroughly 
researched, ccanoprehensive reports. (The board 
must respect each of us as a professional and 
as a leader.) 

Vie must first realize that ocranunication is not and cannot be an exact dis- 
cipline. Ihe process of oocrmunication can soie times be oorpared with the 
process of education. Most of us have been classroon instructors at one time 
or another, and realize that each student is different, tliat he will learn most 
effectively in different modes of study. Tlie governing board is much the same, 
in that each mariber will understand our presentations in varying degrees ac- 
cording to the mode of explanation we enplcy. In achieving consistently good 
ocnmunication we should follow a pattern of es^rimentation. Let me give you 
three exartples. 

First, review your past presentations . Which of them met with the greatest 
success? As you appeared before the board, what phrase, v*iat concept, what mode 
of oatmunication met with the greatest and most positive response? CJonversely, 
v*iat met with the least? As you write the new presentation, take note of these 
past e^^rienoes. Far too often, you may be foolishly consistent in yDur oom- 
raunication endeavors. You must be aware of the board's reaction and reacty to 
modify your method. 

Second, after you have made the presentation, ask the members of your board 
vgiat information they felt was most valuable . What should have been anplif ied? 
What should have been sipplied that wasn't? 

Third, vdien you return to your office, re-eval\xate the presentation . Each 
board memter is viewihg your ideas through a different frame of reference. That 
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being the case, you will have to evaluate the presentation on the basis of v*at 

un^rstood, what thought was irnportant, v*iat he oonsidered to be the key 
element. You probably uncJer stood the presentation perfectly. In your eyes it 
was perfectly logical, perhegps even obvious. I have one key piece of advice: 
don't count an it . People understand (conceptualize) according to their past 
ej?)eriences and their present circumstance. Since this is often different frcm 
your own, it is necessary to take time, to step aside, and to view things as 
the individual board members do. 

I am roninded of a failure in oanmunication I once observed in one of the 
college libraries. A sign, very neatly printed, was hanging on the inside of 
one back dcx>r. It read: 

EMERGENCY EXIT ONLY 

IKDT TO BE USED UNDER ANY CIRCUMSIANCE: I 

Although the individual vto lettered the sign knew exactly viiat he wanted 
to say, and although the message was generally understood, its clarity was cer- 
tainly subject to question. 

Another sudi exarple exists in the personnel manual of a biareaucracy'— ^ich 
will remain un-naned. In a section on resignations, it reads as follows: 

If an QT?)loyee should resign \^ile enjoying the 
benefits of side leave, there will be a mandatory 
period of two weeks before the resignation will 
beoone final. 

If an enployee should die while enjoying the benefits 
of sick leave, then the mandatory tofXD-^reek period will 
be waived and the resignation vrould be oonsidered to 
be final. 

Certainly the people writing this personnel manual felt totally secure about the 
effectiveness of their oannunication, but such a statsivfjnt mitigates the seri- 
ousness with which an individual will view the rest of the docunent. 

As we prepare to advocate a particular idea or course of action, we should 
ask ourselves five questions as we develop the cotrounication: 
ask 

1. Why are we maJcing the presentation? 

2. Whan are we making the presentatic^ to? 

3. What are we attatpting to cannunicate? 



4. When shoiiLd we ocmnunicate? 



5. How should we ooranunicate? 



These questions should be carefully oonsidered and ^^lied to eadi individml 
situation. Their answers will vairy from issue to issue. AIjjow me to e^lain. 
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1* Why are we making the presentation? Or, perhaps more precisely, \^t 
reac±ion do we wisdi to evoke from the board? Is it an infonnative report or a 
r^)ort for action? It is cinazing the nuniber of reports that begin and end 
vdth no aj^parent direction. Ws must state the purpose of our OGmn[i\3nica.tion and 
lead the board to our desired oonclusion . " 

Why we are oamiunicating with the board also has to do with the attitude 
we hold toward the board, Marty college presidents consider their governing 
board a sort of c^jposition and oonntunicate with it only because it is a fiscal 
necessity. Hiis creates tension on both sides and closes effective channels 
of comunication. 

College governance by the way is, or should be, based on the principle of 
shared authority. It has no place for anything but oatplete cooperation and 
trust. This is the basis of any good partnership agreement and of effective 
oanttunication. It must be realized that the board is responsible for repre- 
senting the needs of societyo It cannot delegate the responsibility for educa- 
tional policies and practices in terras of society's needs. It is the final 
authority — and the source of vdiatever authority we exercise. Bie advice of the 
board must be accepted graciously, not merely followed in a gnxiging manner. 



2. VBian are we making tiie presentat^^ to? Vfe must begin to view the 
board as individuals — individuals with different likes and dislikes, varying 
political jdiilosophies , specialized interests, and differing prides and preju- 
dices. To create this feeling of anpathy, seine basic principles must be kept 
in mind. For exanple: 

a. Recognize that every board member has a personal, 
unique, individual filter through viiich he or she 
perceives reality. It is made vp of attitudes, 
prejudices, and countless ej^^erienoes. 

b. Be willing to allcw the board nonber the right to 
be himself and to see reality in his own way. This 
doesn't mean we must necessarily like his point of 
view, j\:ist that ws do not insist that the v*ole board 
think exactly as we do. 

c. Only to the degree that the first two steps have been 
taken can a presidait proceed to put himself in the 
board member's shoes and see hew the problem IcxDks 
from there. Of course this can never be done per^ 
fectly, as we can never cotpletely set aside cur own 
point of view, but the entire process of ooirmunica- 
tion between the board and the chief executive can be 
strengthened and enriched only to the degree that those 
ocnrtunicating do grasp or laiderstand the various ele- 
ments of the decision-making process of vAiich they are 
part. Entpathy does not mean acceptance of the board's 
viewpoint, but only the developnent of an increased 
understanding of how the board is seeing the sitxaation. 
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This is the key elenf^t in any oonmunication endeavor. We cannot es^lain, 
persuajde, or otherwise ocmnunicate unless we understand the total board and the 
individual iriOTibers' interests^ attitudes^ and character. This is all part of 
effectively analyzing the board. 

3. What are we attenpting to ooimiunicate? Many presentations fall short 
by not clearly defining the subject matter to be dealt with. Often the diief 
executive, in an effort to be oonplete, will durrp into his presentation all the 
minutiae he can find. Then, so as not to be pushie, he will not draw conclu- 
sions or provide even a summary. The effect of these good intentions is usu- 
ally disaster. 

Vfe must provide the board with the information, the fraroework, and the 
analysis froti vtxidi it can make a viable decision. The board is counting on 
our e35)ertise and our recotmendations. It does not have the staff or the time 
to perform our job for us. 

On the other side of the coin, there is the oonmunicator who provides 
nothing but his opinion in summary or reoatmendatian form. Hiis, too, is less 
than satisfactory. Finding the proper balance requires experimentation. Each 
board and each board roetnber will require scniething slightly different. It is 
our business to find out what those information pcurameters are, so that we can 
display our case most efficiently. 

4. When should we ocmnunicate? Far too often, we attarpt to ocmnunicate 
with the board only v*ien scmething"is wrong or vdien something is needed. At 
such times, the board feels pressured by the iirmediaoy of the claims, and, 
under such pressure, personalities flare and a decision may be delayed or un- 
wisely made. 

We can avoid this siirply by keeping the boeurd posted on our activities. 
If an emergency does occur, the board is more likely to feel cooperative, in 
that it has not been shut out fran the district's activities. • Constant oom- 
mimication also gives the necessary opportxmities to find the most efficient 
ooTTTmmications route. 

In multi-unit districts, one of the best ways of keeping the channels c^jen 
is through the chancellor or si^^erintendent. He has constant access to the 
board members and provides a reliable means of distributing information. The 
chancellor is also a good source of infoianation on the board's disposition 
toward any given matter. Keeping him informed achieves both giudance and ef- 
fective ocnmunication with the board. 

5. Hew should we oonmunicate? In this age of instructional innovation 
(audiovisual aids, not to mention the Xerox copier) , people still "lecture" 

to the board as if it were sitting an a log and the speakers were wearing robes 
like Socrates' . Such pre-printirtg-jaress ideas must be done away with. It 
should Joe noted that a person remanbers only 15% of vdiat he hears and 85% of 
v^t he sees. 
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Vfe have a message here! 

Presentations should be backed up with slides, charts, videotapes, hand- 
outs, overhead projections, denonstrations, anything that will bring the idea 
to life. We have the means at our disposal. We must make use of them. 

In suwnary, my statements on oatimmicating with the board have been the 
need for extensive preparation. It is a very difficult job, for we must trans- 
form the abstract into the real, the idea into the iitplanented, functioning 
progran. 

Follow your intuition when constructing the educational programs of the 
futxare, but comiunicate that idea only after asking yourself: 

1. Why am I making this presentation? 

2. Wham am I making it to? 

3. What am I attempting to ccmnunicate? 

4. When should it be oanmunicated? 

5. How should it be oomrunicated? 

Hie answers will pixvide the key to the unfolding of your ed\:K::ational blueprint. 

I shall close with a few quotations from Stuart Marsee, President-Siperin- 
tent3ent of El Camino College, v*io suns up one of the "joys" of being a college 
president — the difficulty of ootinunicating: 

If he forms a oommittee, he can't make decisions; 
if not, he is dictatorial. 

If he writes a bulletin, he is trying to hoodwink 
the faculty; if not, his oatmunications are poor. 

If he prints a bulletin, it is a slick publication 
and an extrav^anoe; if it is mimeographed, it is 
amateurish. (He wanders if it is read in either 
case. 

If he visits classes and ccmtdttee meetings, he is 
an intruder; if he doesn't, he is not interested. 

If he is popular with the oatimmity and the boaitif 
he is a politician; if not, he has poor public rela- 
tions. 

Like so many other duties, ccnvnanication is never an easy task; it is only 
necessary. 
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THE mWRN SIDE OF MMIAGEMENT: 



APPLICSVnONS TO OCMIUNITY COLLEGE ADMINISTOATION 
Janaes H. Nelson 



Since my topic ^ "Wie Hunan Side of Managernent/' clearly iitpHes at least 
one other sicte of managernent^ I shovild like to clarify the meaning of "manage- 
ment" as used in this p^)er. For this presentation^ it will be viewed as the 
process of getting things done throiagh and with pec^le. In singling out this 
particular meaning^ I make no pretence at oatprehensiveness of definition^ but 
the meaning I am giving to the term is acxTroonly a part of mcare formal defini- 
tions. 

Let us consider the first part of this definition — getting things done — 
for there can be little argument about its iirportanoe. Any organization exists 
for specific purposes^ i.e.^ to achievfi certain ends or particular goals. This 
is sometinrtes referred to as the task^ production^ or achievanent side of manage- 
ment and few managers fail to recognize its iit^wrtanoe. Business and industry 
have always been conscious of the prodiuction implications of management^ but 
today there is a heightened consciousness anong educational administrators of 
the organizational results they are ardiieving. Every tirend suggests that ac- 
countability pressures will keep the "results" side of management sharply in 
focus during the coming decade. 

Uie other side of management deals with the question of how results are 
achieved y i.e. ^ working through and with people. It is unlikely that any man- 
ager would deny the inportance of this aspect of management in achieving or- 
ganizational goals. Nevertheless^ it seems that the human side of managotent 
in education suffers, f ran "benign neglect." It appears that much of what we 
do to develop or to iirprove the human side of management in education is "re- 
active" and intended to counter pressures being directed at management. Thias^ 
well-conceived plans ^ rationales^ and strategies for improvii^ the human side 
of management on a laig-term basis are rare and^ in their place ^ one finds an 
unwarranted reliance on manipixLation of salary, fringe benefits, and conditions 
of enployment. The thesis of this paper is that conmunity college managers hacve 
available to them oonc^tual resources from the applied bdiavioral science field 
that could be vised to strengthen the hunan side of coranimity college managonent. 
Hhe remainder of this paper will describe sane of the applied behavioral science 
concepts with potential for improving conmunity college management that have 
been used extensively in the private sector during the past decade. 

A few years ago. The Conference Board, an independent, nonprofit biasiness 
research organization, surveyed a cross-section of North American biosiness firms 
to detennine hew widely behavioral science concepts were beir^ a^^lied in these 
oatpanies.l A total of 302 firms cooperated in the stucty, which included the 



^e Conference Board Report entitled BAavioral Science Concepts and Management 
i^lication , authored Mr. Harold M.t*. Rush, is acknowledged as the primary 
source of the material used in this paper. 
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following question; "Haeve any particular behavioral scientists' writings^ 
theories, teadiir^, or research ijftfluenced you personally?" The sur/ey then 
asked respondents v^ich b^avicral scientists had influenced them. Ifere are 
sore of the findings of this stutty and their inplications for oornnunity col- 
lege management. 

of the 302 respondents to the above question, 68% said they had been in- 
fluenced by particular behavioral scientists. [Before reporting viAiich behav- 
ioral scientists had inflvienoed the study respondents, the speaker asked the 
audience to write dcTwn not nore than f ive naonnes of behavioral scientists who 
had influenced them and their view of the hvanan side of managenient. About 
half of the groufe) wrote down one or more juanes, none of v*iicii overlapped with 
the six cited most frequently in The Conference Board study. Presunnably, the 
half of the group that wrote no names were not personally influenced by the be- 
havioral scientists or were unaware of any such inflvi^ioe.] 

Although 202 behavioral scientists were cited who had influenced one or 
more of the 302 respondents, only six names were listed by fifty or more re- 
spondents, distinguishing them from the others. The six are listed below in 
rank order. 

Behavioral Scientist No. of Times Listed 

Douglas McGregor 134 

Fr«3erick Herzberg « 96 

Rensis Litert 88 

Chris Argyris 85 

Abraham Maslow 54 

Robert Blake and/or 

Jane S. Mouton . 52 

Vtry were these six listed so frequently? What did they contribvtte that caused 
private sector managers to acknowledge their influence? Ate their contributions 
applicable to the management or administration of oomntunity colleges? Are they 
being systematically applied tiiere and, if not, do they ha^ the potential to 
mprove the hutan side of ccnvnunity college management if seriously applied? 
These questions will be dealt with in the remainder of the paper. 



Douglas McGregor 

m oonsidering the csontidbutions of the six behavioral scientists who have 
most influenced business and industry, let us begin with Doiglas McGregor. He 
Is best knc»«n for his "Theory X and Theory Y" assunnptions about people and for 
the develqfment of their inplications for management style. McGregor contended 
that many managers behave as tiiough their managerial actions were guided by the 
following assinptions about those Whom they manage— the Theory X assun^ions : 
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1. TJve average human being has an inherent dis- 
like of work and will avoid it if he can. 

2. Because of man's dislike of work, he must be 
coerced, controlled, directed, or threatened 
with punishprtent to get him to put forth ade- 
quate effoi± toward adiievement of organiza- 
tional objectives. 

3. The average himan beixig prefers to be directed, 
wishes to avoid responsibility, has relatively 
little ambition, and wants security above all. 

McGregor believed that such assunptions account for the development of many 
structijres, policies, and practices camonplaoe in today's organizations. Ac- . 
cording to him, managers have confused consequences with caxjse and effect. He 
views the Theory X assumptions as merely demonstrating v*iat happens to people 
vtfien such a philosophy of management prevails, whereas Theory X managers ex- 
plain poor performance because of assvsned hunian characteristics. 

The core assunptions of McGregor's Theory Y position are: 

1. The e5q)enditure of plr^sical and mental effort 
in work is as natural as plc^ or rest. 

2. External control and the threat of punishment 
are not the only means of getting men to work 
toward the organization's objectives. Men will 
exercise self-direction and self-control toward 
achieving objectives to vdiicdi they are oonmitted. 

3. Coimiitment to objectives is a function of the 
rewards associated with their adiievament (esteem 
and self -actualization, for exaitple) . 

4. Average hixnan beings learn, under prc^r condi- 
tions, not only to accept, but to seek responsi- 
bility. 

5. Most people are enable of a relatively high 
degree of imagination, ingenuity, and creativity 
in solving organizational prdDlems. 

6. Under the conditions of oontotporary industrial 
life [I would silDstitute the word "organizational" 
for industrial], the average person* s potentiali- 
ties are being used only partially. 

Clearly, McGregor's Theory Y assumptions are optimistic and hunanistic. Their 
pcwer lies in tapping that great resource he s^s is in each of us — the need to 
be self-motivated and self-controlled. He has drawn on the work of Abraham 
Maslc^, \i*iich will be discussed later in this paper. 
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among those facets of managanent most diirectly affected by application of 
McGregor's Theory Y assuiiptions are control (locus shifts froit external to in- 
ternal oontroi) ; flexibility (Theory X locks manageniBit into rigid positions 
where Theory Y permits, even demands, great flexibility) ; participation 
(McGregor believes that participation is vital in achieving oonndtonent of in- 
dividuals to the organization's objectives) ; and authority (McGregor does not 
discount the importance of legitimate authority for effective management, but 
he (-cautions that authority is only one tool and is best used vdiere ocmnitinent 
to the organization's objectives cannot be otiiervase dDtained.) 

Frederick Her^perq 

Nw for a brief consideration of the work of Frederick Herzberg, v*u.ch has 
attracted the attention of business and industrial managers. He is best known 
for his "motivation-hygiene" theory and its "satisfiers" and "dissatifiers" 
concepts. Herzberg's study has led him to conclude that motivation can best be 
e:q>lained as a two-dimensional rather than as a bi-polar phenomenon. In his 
work, he found one set of factors that e^pear able to influence enployees' mo- 
tivation negatively, i.e., enployees become dissatisfied if these factors or 
conditions are not met. However, the sane factors do not have the power to mo- 
tivate enployees positively if they are met. In other words, they were dis-- 
satisfiers or potential dissatisf iers. Among these factors were organizational 
policy and administration, supervision, working conditions, interpersonal rela- 
tions, salary, status, job security, and personal life. 

A second set of factors revealed by Herzberg's study appeared to have the 
power to satisfy or motivate enployees positively. TSiese satisfiers include 
such things as achievement, recognition, work itself, responsibility, advance- 
ment, and growth, itie crucial question for managers, assiitiing Herzberg's find- 
ings to be true (they are corroborated to seme extent by the work of Abraham 
Maslow) , is how can the use of satisfiers be optiinized? How can enphasis be 
shifted from the dissatisf iers (salaries, fringe benefits, etc.) to satisfiers? 

Unfortunately, seme educators have tended to minimize the significance of 
the Flerzberg findings on the assurtption that they might be applicable in an in- 
dustrial or business setting (becat^e of the routine and boredom of many jobs 
there) , biit were not ag^licable in an educational setting (because of the in- 
trinsically satisfying nature of the work educators perform) . lb such nay- 
sayers, I suggest that the factors of achievement, recognition, work itself, 
responsibility, advancement, and growth are just as important in education as 
in business and industry— a point that Herzberg's later study, which included 
educators, seems to verify. 

Rensis Likert 

Let us consider now the work that has made Rensis Likert well-known among 
business and industrial managers. Uie two principles for which he is best known 
in the private sector are the "linking pin" and "interaction-influence." Oliese 
two principles, though coraeptually separate, are closely related. The idea of 
the linking pin can be illustrated by thinking of each manager (exo^t the very 
highest and lowest levels of management) as being on two management te^nas. In 
one of these, the individual is the manager of others. In the other teawii he 
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is one of several peers \A]o are responsible to a ocmnon manager. Because of 
this dual role, he beoores a "linking pin" between the two units of managemsnt. 
The inportance of the linking-pin oc3noept in organizational ootmunication is 
readily seen, but the team enphasis iitplied by it is not so apparent. Likert 
sees the linidng-pin person relating to all of those whcm he manages as a team 
railxer than as a series of one-to-one relationships with each individual he 
manages. The team-managennent ent^iasis that has jceceived considerable attention 
of late is creditable in large part to the work and concepts of Rensis Likert. 

likert 's interaction-influence principle states that a manager's authority 
in the groqp of individuals he manages is directly related to the influence 
these individuals perceive him as having u^. the next higher level of manage- 
ment in the organization. Ihus, Likert sees authority as flowing yjp/tard in the 
organization rather than-downward— The aro 

exerts inward and laterally in the organization determines the influence he can 
exert downward, the more clout a manager is perceived to have with his peers 
and boss, the more likely it is that those he manages will carry out his direc- 
tives. 

The pivotal variable in Likert 's work is the siperior-subordinate relation- 
ship and he e3q>ands on this relationship in four basic leadership styles, v*iich 
he labels "Elicit ive-Authoritative," "Benevolent-Authoritative," "Oonsultar 
tive," and "Participative-Groip." As these labels suggest, the foxar styles 
range from hierarcMcal and authoritative to highly participative. It is the 
participative style that Likert associates with high productivity and good or^ 
ganizational health. 

C3iris Arqyris 

The next behavioral scientist I will discuss briefly is Chris Argyris. A 
major theme underlying his work is the conflict of organizational needs and in- 
dividual needs. Basically, since Argyris views organizatiOTS as "inhibitors 
of people," he seeks to develop ways to accomplish an integration of organizar 
tional and individual needs. He sees human problems as arising out of condi- 
tions within organizations and therefore his basic orientation is toward find- 
ing ways of dianging organizations. He views the laboratory training grovp 
with its face-to-fac^ exchange oj^rtunities as the most effective means of 
developing "leveling and candor," vMdi he regards as essential to good orga- 
nizational health. 

Argyris has advanced what he calls "The Mix ivbdel" as a oonceptval base 
for organizational change. In it, he has postulated the existence of six di- 
mensions or essential properties of organizations. He then considers organiza- 
tional health in terms of the extent to \ftAiich an organization moves away fran 
or toward these six properties. The Mix Model is presented below in surtroary 
form. 
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A MIX MODEL 



fs/^ay from the 
Essential Prc^?erties 

1. One part controls the v*K>le 



2. Awareness of plxxrality of 
parts 

-3v^— Adiieving-objectives' related 
to the parts 

4. Uhable to influence its in- 
temally-oriented core 
activities 



Ttaward the 
Essential Properties 

1. The }fAK>le is created and con- 
trolled throu^ the inter- 
relationship of all parts 

2. Awareness of pattern of parts 



3; — ^ftdiiievingnc3bjectives related 
to the vjhole 

4. Able to inflvbence the inter- 
nally-oriented core activi- 
ties "it" desires 



Able to influence the exter- 
nally^riented core activi- 
ties "it" desires 

Nature of core activities 
inflxjenced past, present, 
and future 

One in^rtant issue inherent in Argyris' model is the locus or source of 
power axvi influence within organizations. He sees the equalization and dis- 
tribution of power and influence within an organization as essential to its 
healtli. Other characteristics he ascribes to the healthy organization are 
awareness of overall goals, qpen ocrtmunication, ittutual understanding of func- 
tions and roles, and (^)enness to change. 

Argyris has also e^^unded the view that authority is related to esqjertise 
and should therefore be eaqjected to shift as the ccrpetencies or e3?)ertise re- 
quired by the organizaticai changes. He advocates a related view of work grovps 
in whidi the "one man-oie boss" concept would be supplanted by ad hoc work 
grovps v^se composition would change as skill and oonpetence requirements 
changed. 

Abraham Maslow 

Let us now consider fbraiiam Maslcw's concepts of motivation as applied by 
bvisiness and industrial managers. Maslow* s concept of motivation is based vpon 
v^at he terms a "hierarchy of heeds." These needs range frcm the basic (man's 
physiologiccLL needs) to tiie highest level (the need for self-actxacdization) . 
According to Maslow, before any need in the hierarchy can become active in mo- 
tivating an individual, all of the lower-level needs must be satisfied. Once 
satisfied, those needs no longer have the power to motivate an individual, al- 
though that pcwer returns to them if lower-level needs are threatened. 



5. Unable to influence its ex- 
ternally-oriented COTJ 
activities 

6. Nature of core activities 
influenced by the present 
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TifK> of the most :unportant xinderstandlngs derived frm Maslow's work are 
(1) the lack of motivating power of a satisfied need and (2) the high-order 
motivational pcwer of individuals' need for self-actualization. The former 
helps to explain \^ enployees who have received substantial satisfaction of 
security and safety needs are no longer motivated by these (unless they are 
threatened) , but concentrate instead on such higher-level needs as esteem and 
self-actualization. TSie latter focuses on the potency of an individual's de- 
sire for gxxMth and develppnent as a source of motivation. One can readily 
see similarities between Maslow's work and that of McGregor and Hter2toerg. To 
some extent the work of Likert and Argyns also resenbles parts of Maslo^'s. 

Robert Blake 

^Bie-last^of-the-six-^behacvioral-scientists-jud^ 

ferenoe Board Stud/ respondents is Robert Blake (or Jane S. Mouton) . Hhe work 
of Blake and Mouton that has attracted the greatest attention among business 
and industrial managers is v^t they catLl "Sie Managerial Grid. " They have 
conceptualized management as a two-dimensional process, i.e., "concern for 
people" and "concern for production." Uie "Grid" is achieved by placing con- 
cern for people on a nine-point vertical scale and concern for production on a 
nine-point horizontal scale. The result is an ei^ty^-one-oell grid, on vMch 
one can place himself (or others) by managerial priorities on ooncem for 
people versus concern for productivity. 

Blake and Mouton ha^e identified five ccnbinations of ooncem for "people 
and productivity" that effectively illustrate the grid. First, there is ihe 
manager yfibo has a minimal ooncem for both people and production (he is a 1,1 
on the grid) . He jiast wants to siscvive and represents what Blake and Mouton 
have labeled "impoverished management." Then there is the 9,1 who is concerned 
only about productivity and represents a caricatxire of the old-time autocrat. 
In the center of the grid is the 5,5 who is moderately concerned about both 
peqple and productivity, but whose conaratiises prevent him fran being truly ef- 
fective in either area. Next, there is the 1,9 yiiose preoccupation as a man- 
ager is to keep evesrybody happy on the assunption that they will then produce 
like "contented cows." Blake and Mouton label this conbination "country club 
management." Finally, there is the 9,9 \^ integrates a maximisn ooncem for 
people with a maximum concern for achievement or productivity. This type of 
manager assumes that people want to be productive and that organizationctl gocds 
can be meshed with individual goals. 

Obviously, The Managerial Grid cannot improve managers sinply becatise th^ 
are aware of it, but it can provide a systematic way of e»mining one's manage- 
rial style and of modifying it. Organizations that have worked with the Mana- 
gerial Grid Progranti, vMch incl\ides a series of integrated managerial and or- 
ganizational developiient ocnponents, have generally reported positive results. 

The Jdtiari Window 

Finally, I should like to present one additional contribution of the ap- 
plied behavioral scientists, because it r^nresents a systematic framework for 
giving and receiving feedbadk about oneself. Such an exchange of feedback is 
vitally iit^rtant for managerial success in the human side of managanent, re- 
gardless of vA)ere one manages. This feedback model was conceived by Joseph Luft 
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and Harzy Ingham and is named the Johari Windowr after its creatOLs. It ap- 
pears belcw in schematic form. 2 



THE JOHARI VHNDCW: 
A miEL FOR SOmaTING AND GIVING FEEDBICK 

S-E-L-F 
Solicits Feedback 



T 
D 




Arena 


Blindspot 


Facade 


Unknown 



The four areas of the window pictxired above are the (1) Arena, which rep- 
resents what one knows CHieself that is also known by others; (2) Blindspot, 
which represents those things that are not known by oneself but are known by 
others; (3) Facade, which represents things kncwn by oneself that are not known 
by others; and (4) Unknown, -which represents things known by neither oneself nor 
others. By systematically soliciting and giving feedback, it is possible to ex- 
pand the Arena, thus reducing those troublesome areas vdiere guessing games are 
played. As in the case of The Managerial Grid, just being aware of the Johari 
Window does little to increase the area of mutual awareness, but it provides a 
framework for making the effort. 

In concluding this presentation, I offer the following points for considera- 
tion by those who sedc to innprove the hunan side of oomnnunity college management; 



TSie schematic of the Johari Winflow has been adapted from T he 1973 Annxaal Hand- 
book for Groig> Facilitators authcred by Jones and Pf eif f e?* 
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1. Aiiplied behavioral science has provided concepts, principles, and 
models vdth the potential fca: inprcving the hunan side of manage- 
ment. 

2. Managers in business and industry have been drawing on the oono^ual 
caqpital of behavioral scientists for raaiQ^ years and such application 
is increasing. 

3* Managers of educational enterprises c^apear to hacve been less influ- 
enced by the work of behavioral scientists and are less'^likely to 
fi53ply such concepts ^tematically. 

4. Industry takes a long-term vie^ of the money spent to iirprove manage- 
ment. It is regarded as an investment_in_h vd.ll 
facilitate achievement of its goals. 

5. Ihe views of many educational managers (and boards) vary from regard- 
ing money spent on improved managerial skills as unnecessary to view- 
ing it as downright irresponsible. Sane, of course, share the view 
that money spent on it will bring a return to the organization. 

6.. Although businesses and industries such as Texas Instnments are 
large enoxjgh to jtastify having specialized taLsnt within their or- 
ganizations, they are edso mDre willing to recognize their need for 
outside e><pertise than are their educational counterparts. Educar 
tional organizations, like private-sector organizations, could im- 
prove the hianan side of managanent by wise vise of outside oonsultants 
in management and organizational develcpnent. 



/ 
/ 
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STJflE, REGIONAL, AND NKTIONftL SYSHMS OF EDUCATION: OOOFDINATION OR OONTRDL? 

Janes L. Wattenbarger 



A volune edited by Janes A. Pericinsr called "Higher Eaucation fran Autonomy 
to Systems," is a series of lectures that were presented ever the Voice of 
America e^^laining higher ed\:ication to the people of the world. The theme of 
this particular volune was that we in the United States have moved from enphasis 
on individual institutions to emphasis on state systems in higher education. Vfe 
have also moved into many types of regionally coc^)erative systems and, in cer- 
tain ways, have developed a national system of higher education. You may remem- 
ber that TSianas Jefferson, in his conversations with DuPont de N^nnours, dis- 
cussed the developnent of a" national system for higher educatiorTin thie Uriited 
States. 

In spite of the absence of any reference to edixation in the United States 
Constitution r the federal govemnent has maintained a continuous interest in 
all levels of education r including higher education. 

Another monograph, entitled "Governing the State Education Systems: Pres- 
sures^ TTdblms, and Options/' redefijied the entire organization of education 
in the states in systans terms and po^jited out that the results may be predicted 
through our knowledge of systems. More often than not^ we also recognize^ with 
Lyman Glenny^ that a nuirber of anonymous decision-maters in higher education 
with real power are not entirely unknown bvtt are unrecognized by most pec^le. 
These decision-makers often have more inflxience on the final actioi than 
the professicxial and state leadership. Hieir decisions aci budgets ^ planning r 
allocating resources, and determining vMch quality controls are to be xosed 
often caxxnot be specificedly identified. We wonder when, vAiere, and how the 
decision vas made and may find that we canix)t contact our anorQmious antagonist. 
Uie power may not be in the boards or even the president of the new faculty 
unions. 

One thing is very clear, however. State systems of oatmuniiy colleges have 
become the normally esqpected avenue for community college growth and develop- 
ment. More states now plan from a state-level point of view than was true even 
two yeaors ago. 

TSiree ciiaracteristics of state systems cause the conflicts in decision- 
making processes. First of all , most state systems are made i5> of a multiple 
gro\:p of institutions cind some of them have multiple purposes. Secondly , these 
multiple institutions in varying Wc^s are readly in ooctpetition with each otlier 
and seme of this conpetiticn will increase within a few states. Colleges are 
new in corpetition for students, for exanple, as was not the case during the 
'60s. Uiey are conpeting for sissignment of responsibilities in programs. At 
the university level, in particular, they cotrpete for assignment of research, 
for accdiplishment of researcdi activities, and for faculty. Hiey are very mudi 
in cotpetition with each other for ^^tige and status within the system. Hie 
third characteristic is that these multiple institutions, in conpetition with 
eadi other, all depend on the sane state legislature for money. Even the 
charging of student fees is authorized by an action of the state legislature 




in many, if not roost, states. TSie state legislature beoones the focal point of 
this ootpetition for power. 

In the nddst of all these influsnoes, sane traditional concepts appear to 
be antithetical to these apparent trends. One such concept is the theory of 
i^istituticnal autonatiy , that is, the right of a college to control its cwn des- 
tiny. Perhaps this is an imagined concept that has nev^er really existed any- 
way, but most of \as on the faculty are convinced it was a viable concept and 
most of us new feel that its demise is impending. Vlhen we look at the broader 
picture, however, we can see v^y this demise seems iiminent. Education as a 
part of society should be operated in the bast interest of the students, the 
faculty, the administrators, the government, and the public at large, niis 
harmonizing activity is xasually interpreted as an attenpt to denigrate the au- 
tonory of the institutions. T!be~cuzTent^T^ level higher 

than a single institution is obviovrs even to the privately-supported colleges 
who bind themselves together most often these days in seme type of consortium 
and many associations. 

Bie recent development of legislative planning agencies has been mentioned, 
as has the increased planning activities of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. The result of these activities has been an increasing enph£isis on estab- 
lishing systems of postseoondary educational institxxtions. Uiese systans have 
resulted, in almost all states, in establishing the office of the state direc- 
tor of oGnmunity colleges with some sort of board working with him. 

Ihe title for this person varies considerably fran state to state. In 
seme states he is called state director, or even executive secretary. Whatever 
the title, the essential elements in his responsibilities have been moving to- 
ward similarity. 

Ihe office is still in the develcpnental stage An over half the states, 
but in several states operational experience has dcm accumulated for some 15 
to 20 years. Ttie role of the state director has been best defined 1^ opera- 
tional techniques and activities in such states as Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Virginia, 
and V^hington, but the role is not defined alike in all of tJryem. On the other 
hand, the role has become less well defined in such states as liawedir Michigan, 
York, Pennsylvania, and Texas, vhere at one time there was a definable role 
that has become very hazy within the past two years. Ihe role of the state di- 
rector still is developing in such states as Iowa, Nebraska, Neveda, Ohio, and 
Tennessee. The other states fall soroev*iere in between these roles, depending 
on several factors: the nutiber of camtunity colleges in the state, the state 
laws under vAiidi they operate, the structure that is found in those states, and 
the sophistication of the planning and budgetary processes at the state level. 

Wayne Hall, in 1968, attempted to describe the role of the state director 
and his functions. The bases for authority and responsibility Hall listed at 
that time are not too different fron the ones we might tcdk about even today. 
He said, first of all, that the state director should provide leadership as an 
articulate state spokesman in pranoting a ccnprehensive oomrrunity college 
program. Secondly, he should provide leadership in develc^^ing, defining, and 
coordinating a statewide oomnunity college plan. Thirdly, he should aid in 
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defining the roles and f unc±ions of the oaccinunity oolleges and establish cri* 
teria for approving the establishment of new oolleges. Fourth^ he shoxild pro- 
vide and coordinate statewide ooanxinity college researdif and encourage and 
coordinate research in local catriunity colleges. Fifths he should advise, rec- 
amtend, and consult with state officials and legislators to pronote inpcovement 
of the oonmunity college legislation and finance. Sixth, he should prepare, 
define, and present the junior college budget at the state level. Seventh, he 
should advise and consult with local junior college officials, particularly on 
legislatiori, finance, and budget. Eighthi, he is responsible for maintaining 
oonmunity college standards of quality and adnninistering state board policies. 

This is an inclusive and conprehensive assignnent of responsibilities. 
State directors do not have all of them. The major theme running through them, 
however ,— is-that-the state director rm3t~as He must 

be a prime mover in the developnnent of a meister plan. He must serve as a prin- 
cipal state coordinator and a key state spokesman for a ccmnnunity college pro- 
gram within the state. In carrying out these responsibilities, he shoxald con- 
sider his major responsibility to be providing leadership in designing and im- 
plementing the jxmior college master plan. It seems that this is his major 
fmction. If he does that job, he will have no tine to do anything else. In 
accordance with the maister plan is the large responsibility of the state direc- 
tor to bring together harrnoniously the bodies of statewide coordination and the 
vigor of local control and responsibility. 

Many of the effects of planning and coordination, as differentiated from 
sqpervision, are e^ressed in regulations, niis means that the state board or 
the agency responsible for directing tiie state director has considered the ele- 
ments essential to the effectiveness of his position. Ihe nature and function 
of his position must be specifically defined if he is going to be an active 
leader, i^nple authority and responsibility should be assigned to the position. 
All the oonmunity college state-level responsibilities should be coordinated 
through this one office, not through a dozen different offices. The position 
should never be involved in any sort of partisan politics. Ihe state officer 
should have direct organizational access, with ccnmensurate authority and sta- 
tus, to the state board responsible for cczmunity colleges. In other words, 
the state director cannot be effective if he is in a thirdr or fourth-echelon 
position. He must have adequate staff and other s u ppor t . His prepauration for 
the job should also be considered. 

We have just oorrpleted a stu^ of state directors in the fifty states. We 
asked a nxirber of questions about irespcnsibilities and authority and this stud/ 
makes it clear that the position of the state director cannot be considered a 
detail job. He cannot be involved in snail details if he is to be an effective 
state director. He must be an individual with a very special skill, and a 
thorou^ knowledge of systans and how they operate. He also needs to under^ 
stand higher educatim and oonriunity colleges as they relate to the total pro- 
gram of postsecondary education. He must have specific skills associated with 
the planning process. 

Wb asked the directors vAiat responsibility they find most rewarding. This, 
in order of preference, is v^t they replied: The most rewarding activity was 
working with the o cimi unity colleges and with the ixniversities; second, with 
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sfystadRfdcie planning and developnnent activities; thixd, wox^cing with the state 
board of trustees; fourth^ marking with the legislature; and fifths vjorkii^ 
with public relations. 

We have no idea yiiat meanings state directors attach to all these words 
but it seems clear that the activities they £ound most rewarding all involved 
people or working with people in various relationships. Hhis means that the 
state director has to be a person enjoys and has the ability to work with 
people. 

We €lLso asked them vihat responsibilities th^ £ound to be mo^t frustrating. 
Ihey reported that the most frustrating was keying the budget. Nebct came lack 
of au thority for ciiange, red tape and burea vcracyy and lack of institutional 
appreciatiaru 

We asked them how they spent their time. They reported that most of their 
time was spent in oollegiate, legislative, and agency meeitings. Seoond, came 
planning activities; third, reacting to issues; fourth, policy and budget de- 
velcfment; fifth, working with the state board; and sixth, pijblic relations. 

We; asked them what kind of background they considered the best preparation 
for the responsibilities they held. Hyey listed them in this order: sane kind 
of adninistrative e3^)erience (it seemed to xnake little difference, in their 
opinion, vghat kind of administrative e3q)erienoe) that involved aditinistrative 
decision-making. Sedond, they thought that teaching e3?)erienoe was a good badc- 
ground, and third, that doctoral study was helpful. 

The final thing we asked them was to describe their long-tem prof essicxial 
goal. Hhat did they feel was worth doing in the long run? Hie first goal, the 
most inportant, was to be able to increase their staff. The seoond one was to 
improve their own level of accomplishment. Hie third thing they wanted was to 
return to a junior college president's job. 

This officer, then, beoates the major factor of leadership in a state sys- 
tem of community colleges. Whether we are tcilking about coordination or con- 
trol, it depends in large measure on him. 
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PANEL DISOJSSICW ON INSTRUCTION: WHY BE ODNCERNED? 
Janes S. Fitzgerald 



One of the most inpressive moments of my adninistrative career was as an 
observer at a meeting with the chancellor of a inulti-carrpus ooratiimity ooll^-sge 
district and one of the presidents of the district. The president had ocKne 
with a request that a carpus-level business office not be filled for he pre- 
ferred to hax^e canpus business matters himself. At that point the chancellor, 
prehaps over-dramatically, stated: "As president, you are esqpected to be an 
instructional leader not a businessman." That moment of observation has became 
ny most overriding administrative philosophy whenever I ask myself, "What did I 
do today?" 

With the myriad duties, pressures, and surprises that occipy the daily life 
of a c citmu nity college president, it is no wonder that the development and nur- 
ture of a strong instructional program can often be sh\if fled to a lower rung on 
the priority list. 

In an effort to remind new college presidents of the importance of the in- 
structional program a panel ooiposed of a teacher, a division chairman, a vice 
president for instruction, and a beard mariber was organized around the topic, 
••What I Esq^ect of the College President in the Area of Instruction." Perhaps a 
central theme revolves around .the comments from panel menters: "Let me do my 
own thing — ^but give me the adninistrative stpport so that I can do my thing in 
an excellent manner." 

m addition to the panel disscussion, ;^ch involved all but one of the 
participating presidents, each panel marber prepared a brief written statement 
on this topic. Ihe positions papers below were distributed to each participant. 



***************** 



What a Student Expects of the College President in the Area of Instruction 

A student body president at a cnuuu nity college is in a unique position. 
Usually he has one year to introduce himself and learn to know the top 
man of the organization, IHE OOIIUGB FRESIDQTT. I p\2t that in c^ be- 
cause he is a separate person on the carpus, the person with the final 
ssy in most college-wide situations. Before a student body president 
can feel at ease tadJcing to a college president, he must knew that he 
can walk into his office and feel an atmosphere of friendliness and 
openness. Ohen, and only then, can a student bo^ president begin to 
act on such subjects as instruction on a comimity college carrpus. 

Students should be given a voice in availability, structure, etc. of the 
courses offered at their school. This can be done through the student 
body president by appointing students as voting members of the CXirricur 
lum Comtnittee, Evaluation Ccnmittee, and so on. Any ocmnittees formed 
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to stu*^ problans oonoeming curriculim should have st uden ts on them. 
Directly or indirectly, this responsibility falls on the shoxilders of 
the collage president. 

Jim Carson, Associate Student Body 
President, Orange Coast College 



What an Instructoc Expects of the College President in the Area of Instruction 

It would be easy to say that, as an instructor, I expect the college 
president to let me do my own thing. After all, what does he know 
about Zinjanthropus or a Kwakiutl potlatch? But my own thing as an 
„._ijnstr\3Ctorjcelates~to a nurfxr of individuals--to-whom-both-the oollege 
president and I are responsible. Our ultimate responsibility is to 
provide the best possible ed\K:»tion for both the transfer and non- 
transfer students. 

Within the existing structure of Orange Coast College, the president 
provides the framewoidc for the instructional program. It can't be a 
we-they dicdiotonny between the faculty and admiiiistratian. I can't 
serve as the college spokesman to the cciwimity, a liaison with the 
board of trustees, a recruiter of faculty members, a formulator of the 
college budget, a planner of facility needs, etc. While soms of these 
areas seem remote frcm the daily activities of the classroon, they are 
real needs that allow me to function to the best of my ability as an 
instructor. 

I e3<pect the college president to assune a role of creative leadership. 
Diere is a great difference between leacfership and the exercise of au- 
thority. Creative leadership is a personal style that no amount of au- 
thority can bring about but, by its exercise, a college president can 
bring about an eager, innovative, and dedicated faculty that makes the 
job of education a more enjoyable e35)erience for everyone: faculty, 
administrators, and stxjdents. 

Dwayne Merry, Professor of 
Anthropology, Orange Coast College 



What a Division Chairman Ebqpects of the College President in the Area of Instnac- 
tion 

particular perception of the role of president is what I see as his 
characteristic role: public relations (with ccxmmity and other cam- 
puses, or bet^^een canpuses in multi-C2npus districts) and plant manage* 
itient. I personsdly would not wish to see him directly involved with the 
instructional program except as it relates to hiring, budget, and fa- 
cilities. 

To avoid top-heavy administration, I would prefer the president to se- 
lect a strong, well-organized, creative, and flexible dean of instruc- 
tion and able division chainren, si:(3port them, and leave thaa alone. 
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Ihe oonsequenoes of not doing so are several. The president must also 
maintain sane formal and informal contacts with divisions and individr 
ual faculty^ so that he can knew and possibly represent those interests 
in the bcximanityr at district levels of adndmstration, and on other 
canpuses. Furthermore^ I believe it imperative to cairpus morale and 
harmony that he be visible and ^^pear available to staff and students 
alike. 

If one accepts my prenise that curriculum and instructional development 
should emanate primarily fron sources closest to it, it appears that 
the president could best aid the development and maintenance of a vital, 
sound, and creative curriculvn and instructional program by fostering a 
climate conducive to them. Biis, to me, means an atrosphere vrtierein 

the ••doers— (at- the-botton-of-the-organizationa^ 

to develop sound ideas, knowing that they will be heard and, if it is 
financially feasible, that the ideas will be iitplemented thoughtfully 
b\xt without undue bureaiKxatic hassle. Tlie key to this sort of organi- 
zation and atmosphere is clarification of the role of the division 
chairman. 

Recent research has shown that in siitple cawpus districts division 
diairmen are viewed as the key adndnistrators in this regard — the 
pivotal individuals yA)o represent administrative concerns to staff 
and students and who represent and implement curriculum and instruc- 
tional ooncems on canpus councils. While chairmen are beginning to 
acquire more responsibility, however, salaries, length of contract, 
and clerical assistance lag by conparison. This fosters frustration, 
at best, and, at worst, reinforcement of identification with faculty, 
perhagos at the expense of cooperation with adninistration. 

In multi-canpus districts the problems appear more serious. Here the 
division cilairmen are not seen as administratively inportant to the 
success of the operation. The frustrations of insufficient influence 
c^)pear greater than in the single^campxos district, while diairmen are 
frequently seen by administrators as empire builders or faculty spokes- 
men (especially ^/A)en they havei been elected) . Fears of unionism and 
collective bargaining increase as signs of them increase. Some dis- 
tricts have, as a consequence, abolished the role of division chairman 
or severely reduced its inportance. Some have chosen an administrative 
structure of associate deans vto manage interdisciplinary clusters. 
Other districts still founder in oonftision. There is perh^>s a middle 
road between these two solutions. 

Vlhatever the solution, it seems critical that the president devote some 
effort to the clarification of the role of the division chairman in or- 
der to fester careful management and creativity at the ••doing" level of 
curriculum and instruction. 

Donna Willoi:ighby, Chairman, Division 
of Literature and Languages, 
Golden West College 
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What the Dean of Instruction E}qpec±s of the Ctollege President in the Area of 
InstnxrtdLon 

Putting down briefly viiat a dean of instruction e}q)ects of a president 
forces me to ocme tx> grips vdth essentials and, while the list belo^ 
is far froa exhaustive, no list would be oonplete with these itents 
annitted: 

(1) Clear areas of responsibility and authority The degree to 
which the dean will be his own man in the area of instruction 
and curriculum is critical. If the president intends to func- 
tion as the dean of instnxrtion, he should make this k3X]wn, 
and the dean can then serve as his adoaixiistrative assistant. 

_ If-the -president-4jitends-that~the-dean-be-the-^^ — 

leader at the institution, he should provide him with not 
j\>st the responsibility, but also the authority, to do his 
job. 

(2) Ctonsistency While there will always be seme change "at the 
margin" in the relationship between any two individuals, the 

. piesident should be consistent in his dealings with the dean; 
i.e. , he ^ould not make him the dean on an issue this month 
and adndnistrative assistant on a similar issue next month. 

(3) Answers Nature abhors a vacuwn, and so does good administra- 
tive procedure. When the dean has a prdblem or question that 
requires the president's attention, he should refer it to the 
president in a clear, concise, and oonplete manner, and receive 
a timely answer. Uie best answer is "yes," second is "no," 
third is "I don't know," and fourth is no answer at all. 

(4) Ccmnxjnication The president must insure that oonmunication 
flows freely and c^senly between himself and the dean of in- 
structioi and also between Instruction, Student Personnel, 
Business, and the President's Office. Both vertical and 
lateral oonmunication are critical, if the variovis services 
of the college are to sqpport and oonplement each other. 

Wallace F. Cbhen, Vice President for 
InstrtiCtion, El Canino Ctollege 



What a Board of Trustees Mannber Expects of the College President in the Area of 
Instruction 

Board members e^qpect the president to: 

(1) hire instructors whose tcdents and c^>abilities enhance the 
existing staff's ability to achieve divisional/departmental 
objectives and enhance the c^jportunities to achieve the mis- 
sion of the comnunity college 
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(2) set the tone personally (and through deans and chaixinen) for 
a stimulating teadiii^g enviroiment, allocating and using ef- 
fectively the resources available to si^port and e55>and the 
acconplishnnents of the instructional staff 

(3) encourage and support opportunities for personal and profes- 
sional growth and development of members of the instruction 
team 

(4) direct a systemtic, fair, ;^id judicious program of evaluating 
mariDers of the instructicMial staff, providing appropriate rec- 
ognition for teaching excellence^ and initiating affirmative 
action to oorrect weak instructional situations. 



Worth Keene, Menber Board of Trustees, 
Qoast Oomonunity College District 
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HtMRN DEWEIDPMENT: SEIP-JOTIALIZATiai BY GROUP PROCESS 



Mildred E. Hight 
Rc3bert A. Scdiley 



Rationale 



We are at the beginnix^ of a novement characterized by the develppnent and 
use of a wide variety of gxovp methods designed to tap human potential. Data 
show that all of us are functioning at a fraction of our potential and that 
working within grovps provides the reinforcement necessary to. help us actualize 
more of our potential. 

The "Self-Actualization by Group Process" is a positive growth e)q)erienoe 
that enables an individual to develop an xjoiderstanding of his maximum poten- 
tial, and hcM it can be used to Soals-_ 

The self-actualization process is a personal c^:proadi. Each hunan being 
is unique^ with a maximum potential of his own. Knowing this corer he finds 
that this xmiqueness is the key to effective planning for constructive action. 

The self-actualization process is a positive growth experience. Maslcw 
says that "Growth is^ in itself ^ a rewarding and exciting process^ e.g.^ the 
fulfilling of yearnings and aitbitions . . . Self-actualizing people enjoy 
life in general and in practically all its aspects. In addition^ oontinuing 
growth maintains their interest in futvae goals. 

The process can lead to self -identity^ to the identification of a value 
systan^ to the developnfient of a positive self-oono^tr and to the recognition 
of strengths possessed and potentials to be developed. 

Working within a groip, structured to be non-interfering r undsnandingr and 
accepting^ provides the positive reinforoemant necessary to help affirm more of 
this potential within cne*s self and heightens awareness of potential jjt others. 

Ihe process is constructed to move each individual through a review of his 
past to an assessnient of his present values, identification and recognition of 
personal strengths, and into future^ life-style planning. 

The process involves each participant voluntarily, and to vAiatever depth 
he desires. Ihe process enphasizes positive, constructive feedback and posi- 
tive self-awareness. 

Ite s^lf-actualization process gives each participant the opportunity to 
find who he is, he is, yA]at he likes, v^here he is going, vdiat his mission 
is, and v*iat his plans are for getting there. 

GoclLs and Objectives of the Process 

The goals of this process are to provide: 

1. a volxmtary, non-threatening grovp atatosEdiere for a ii^aningful 



grcwth experience 
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2. an opportunily to develop an understanding by each participant 
of his cwn value system, his primary motivators^ and hew to 
reinforce them positively 

3. an opportunity for developing techniques for -goal setting — short- 
range and long-range goals and life-style planning 

4. a vehicle for the assessment of personal , Litellectual, and 
social assets and hew to use thana positively to reach identi- - 
f ied goals 

5. an opportunity for each individual to become oonscious of, 
identify J. and understand the descriptive and ctynamic aspects 
of himself and his life history 

6. a means , for each Mdiyidual^^^to changes in self- 
esteem, sense of adequacy, and self-acoeptanoe 

7. an opportunity for each participant to increase his feelix>gs 
of warmth, empathy, comnunication, and meaningful association 
in interpersonal relations. 

Institutional Objectives for Process 

As an institution, we have taken the position that an accountability sys- 
tem for an educational institution caxinot be developed without identification 
of significant constraints. 

The sairple class constraint stu^ shewed that an overwhelming majority of 
instructors identified "lack of motivation of stxjdents" cts the principal con- 
straint. Hie self-actijalization seminar program was the result of this identi- 
fication. 

The self -actualization process is a highly stiructured, positively-oriented 
groip process that has as obje<Ttives increasing student achievement and increas- 
ing teaching effectiveness. It is proposed that the process will increase stu- 
dent achieverrent by: 

1. developing an understanding by each student of his own value 
systan, his primary motivatori^ and hew to reinforce them posi- 
tively 

2. develcjjing techniques for goal setting — short-range and long- 
range goals and life-style planning 

3. providing a vehicle for the assessment of personal, intellec- 
tual, and social strengths and how to use them positively to 
reach identified goals 

4. instigating changes in self -perception that will lead to in- 
creased motivation 
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5» increasing satisfactions and positive feedback in interpersonal 
relations. 

It is also proposed that the self-actiialization process will contribute to 
increased effectiveness of instrtiction by: 

1. increasing the instructor's perceptual orientation tCMaxd identi- 
fying the strengths in eadi student and toward positively rein- 
forcing them 

2. increasing the undersfa^nding of the instructor of his own value 
system and how his classroon instruction and his out-of-class 
contacts can be enlianoed through this understanding 

3. providing an objective inethod of using assessnent of values and 
strengths to define areas of conflict eand to resolve them 

4. instigating changes in self -perception and perception of others 
that provide new dimensions to the instructor-student relation- 
ship 

5. providing the means to bring the oollege camiunity together with 
a level of rapport that would permeate the campus and create a 
warm, receptive college envirorment. 

Sumary of College Involvanfient 

The thirly Mt. San Jacinto Oollege faculty metribers, five adndinistrators, 
one board member, and fifteen classified staff raentoers who have had tradning in 
the self-actiaalization process are unanimous in evaltiating the experience as a 
genuine learning process that enhances interpersonal relationships, brings into 
focus new strengths in oneself and in others, and has a positive carry-over in 
the instructional program. 

Ovir first involvement with the process included three grotps of approxi- 
mately ei^t students each as volunteers through a Speech lA class, and one 
groi:p of volunteer students not involved in a class. Ths* progren was oondiicted 
as a pilot program, with a matching control group. Hie students, both the con- 
trol and pilot stucfy group, took standardized tests of vsLLues as a pre- test and 
took a post- test to determine what change in values had taken place. 

Prwious research has been conducted, using the seme standardized testing, 
and the self-actualization process has proved effective in influencing positive 
dianges in self-oonoept and in helping students move significantly in the di- 
rection of self-actualization. Research has shown that stxidents become more 
inner-directed and have an increase in self-regard. 

The eight instructors, in teams of two, v4x> led the four pilot student 
grovps were told by the students involved that the esq^erienoe was meaningful 
and helpful. Regular class status for the process was approved and we have 
continued to start volunteer gro\?>s when requested by students or other col- 
lege personnel. 
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Uie" groips are conducted by oollege personnel wix) have been throirfh the 
proc3ess and v*x> work carefully together to stay within its str\xrture. Vteekly 
meetings of the leaders are held to discuss procedures, techniques, and clari- 
fication of the process. 

In addition to the on-carrpus involvanent with this educational develpExnent 
program, we are organizing and providing the leadership for nurerous workshops, 
involving other oomtunity colleges in the state, providing leadership for self- 
actua l igation workshops on carpuses of individual oauti unity colleges (including 
Hawaii and Arizona) , working with organization groips, and providing instruc- 
tors for classes in self -actualization through the University of California, 
Riverside. 

The general objective of the self-actusdization process is to reduce the 
identified constraints, to increase stucSent retention and student achievenent, 
and thereby to contribute directly to increasing units earned as applied to in- 
stitutional accountability. 
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SnUXSTT PERSONMEIi SEI^CES 



Richard D. DeCbsmo 



Ocximunity college stident personnel workers have shoMn an increasing in- 
terest in the terminology and style^ if not the rubrics, of the hunan-develcp- 
ment movenent. Ihey have beoore stuaent-developnent specialists; and counsel- 
ing centers have been renamed growth centers. An examination of the human- 
development idea, especially in contrast to the more prevalent service model, 
is essenticd. 

Tliis, hcMever, is not the only trend in conmunity college work. Interest 
is also grcwing in v^t is termed "systematic instruction." More and more 
teachers and colleges are turning to behavioral objectives , auto-instructional 
devices, and criterion-based testing. 

Both of these phenoriona have the sams gocd: the improvement of the educa- 
tional enterprise that involves camunity colleges. Before sides are chosen 
for vAiat appears to be a battle betv^^een hunanists and mechanists, the two move- 
ments should look at their connections, for there is a basic caipatibility be- 
tween the two. 

Human Developnent; Basic Beliefs 

A human developnent program, simply stated, encourages diange in a person 
in the direction of his potential. In the words of third-force psychologists, 
it facilitates growth toward self-actualization. It has a behavioral orienta- 
tion and allows the studsnt freedom and responsibility. The climate should 
provide challenge, warmth, and the appreciation of individual differences. The 
basis for such a procpTcm, for such an idea, includes three beliefs: 

1. Eadi person has abilities, talents, and capacities far beyond 
what has been developed. Each person is a gifted person. 

2. Eadi person is in a state of beocming. He is never a "finished 
product," but is growing, changing, developing. This is his 
reality — that he is ever in a state of becoming. 

3. Each person grcws in the direction of his potentialities. 
"All the evidence that we have . . . indicates that it is 
reasonable to assume in practically every hunan being . . . 
that there is an active will toward health, an impulse 
toward growth, or toward the actualization of our human 
potentialities. " 

Ttiese three beliefs lead to the inesc2^>able conclusion that "freeing" is 
more important than "filling*" If we have this propensity toward actualiza- 
tion, it is iirportant to remove the constraints. Filling up a person with a 
great deal of information in our sdiools and classes is not as important as 
freeing the person to learn. TivQ tight strictures, enforcement of rigid dis- 
cipline and punishment that seem to accoirpany this "filling" process serve as 
a block to actualizaticn—they turn one "off" rather than "on. " 
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Hanan Developiient vs> Student Servioe; Hie Messages 



As O'Bannion^ Thiirston^ aiid Giiilden point out in their paper on an energing 
model, the most ocnnon models have been regulation, maintenance, and therepy. 
Ihe therapeutic and regulation models have seen better days, but the maintenance 
model still prevails on our campuses. In this model, student personnel workers 
are servioe men. 

If we can borrow a "MoCliihanism" — the medium is the message— we can ex- 
amine this model and coipare it to a hiinan-developnent model. Services iitply 
a "doing for" the students — telling him the prograns he should enter ^ the 
classes he should take, and the nuniDer of hours he should work. We adionish 
him about class attendance and ho^ he spends his financial aid. If he does 
not mesh with the system, we treat him as maladjusted. 

In "helping" him, we oomnmicate to him that we are responsible for his 
state of repair— we teach him that he is incorrpetent to nake certain decisions — 
and, in making his decisions for him, we create dependency. last and most im- 
portant, we teach him to sit idle while we become involved. We then loudly com- 
plain about student apatly. Hiese are tHe sometimes subtle, sometimes loxad, 
messages we ootmiunicate in a service paradigm. 

Ihe messages communicated through a hxman-developnent model are different 
from the servioe or maintenance model. Ihe human-develoFment model atphasizes 
collaboration: we work with the student, we try to help him develop his ability 
to do things for himself. Ihus, v*iile a service model is behavioral for staff, 
the h\3man-develcpnent model is behavioral for the student. A person's respon- 
sibility for himself is emphasized. His con^jetenoe for naking decisions is 
recognized and enhanced. Independent:e is encouraged. Hie target result is 
self-motivaticxi, since the student decides what he wants to do and makes his 
own plans for achieving it. All are qualities we have traditionally said are 
ijppermost in our goals for education. 

As an interesting and practical pulling^together of the theory related to 
human development, Arthur Chickering in Education and Identity , builds seven 
vectors of develc^xnent: 

1. achieving ccmpetence (intellectual, physical and manual skills, 
infcarpersonal relationships, sense of competence) 

2. managing anotions (awareness, integration) 

3. becoming autonomous (enotional independence, instrumental in- 
dependence) 

4. establishir^ identity 

5. freeing interpersonal relationships 

6. clarifying purpose 

7. developing integrity (humanizing v2LLues, personsJlzing values, 
developing congruence) . 
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Vftien this theoreticad franework is oonsidered, one can readily see the 
value of the energing model of human development. Ihe statement of these vec- 
tors as process relates to our becoming and iirplies movement and direction. 

Hunan DeveLoprient and Systematic Instruction 

A basic ocmpatibility exists between the emerging hximan-developnent pro- 
grams and the emerging instructioncLL systems. This has been neglected in most 
of our verbal meanderings to date. Cohen and others are advocating a systems 
approach to instruction tl^t maxty in our field see as mechanistic. This is 
most unfortunate^ for what appears to be a prordsing approach to changing the 
present monstrous system of educating people is denied the enhancement we can 
give it. We could help it beoome what its apologists want it to be rather than 
v*iat seme are trying to make it. As often translated^ it beocmes a vehicle for 
repackaging old (even refuted) educational ideas based on repression^ regxala- 
tion^ and structuring. It can beoome freeing and open {thoiagh its applications 
are not alwa^rs so at present) . / ' 

It is iirportant to examine the connections between human development and 
the systems approach to instruction if we are to save both of these desirable 
developments for our students. 

The apologists for this "new" f am of learning base much of their thinking 
on the idea of mastery learning. Bloom states in learning for Mastery that "we 
are convinced that the grade A as an index of mastery of a subject can^ under 
appropriate conditions ^ be achieved by tp t^ 95 percent of the students in a 
class." Ihis soimds li3ce our previous assunption that every person is a gifted 
person. Nearly everyone can become cotpetent in v*atever area he chooses. The 
systems-^proach people make much of auto-tutorial methods ^ in v^ch the student 
manipulates and controls the elements of the learning paradigm. Outixmes^ fur- 
ther ^ must be stated behaviorally — the student must show by his behavior that 
he has achieved the mastery required. These outcomes enphasize active student 
involvement and a behavioral approacii. The same elements are present in a hu- 
man-development model. Further y the constraints iitposed by instructional meth- 
odologies and time are to be removed as blocks to his learning. Last^ ai^ most 
important y punishment and threat of punishnnent are removed as "motivators/' and 
success and rewards (not oonpetition) are errphasized. These ^ Bloom feels ^ im- 
prove one's feeling of oorpetenoe and self-esteem ^ important aspects of hman 
development. In shorty the systems approach tries to facilitate oatpetenoe^ 
independence y responsibility ^ and self -motivation where the student is vitally 
involved in the leciming process. 

The Practical Relationship 

In an ideal learning system ^ one would have separate learning imits for 
different levels in each content area and vsould have different learning modes 
to suit the style of different learners. 

A st\3dent entering such a system wo\ild have to select the learning units 
appropriate to him. This would mean^ first of ally a clarification of his edu- 
cational goals. Since these depend on life qoals, the latter would have to be 
e^q^lbred. Assessment of his alrea 'v'-develorv . h^-^h^vj.or vould assist him in 
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locating startingr points. Since our system is collaborative ^ this assessment 
must mesh vd.th the person's self-assesannent. Uiroughout, an information sup- 
port system is essential so that modes of learning, content areas, ajnd start- 
ing points are intelligible. 

Once into the system, the student may encounter problems in attaining the 
proximate objectives of a unit or the more distamt goals he has set for him- 
self. These can be called performance problems, and student personnel workers 
(process specialists) should be at hand to assist both the content speciadist 
and the student discover the problGn ai^ set a course of action to overcome it. 

As the student moves through this learning mze, he learns more about him- 
self and his world. At various points, he needs to recc^ider his goals and 
plans. This reconsideration should be encouraged and process spec^Lalists be 
available for consultation with him. Goals and plans should be reaffirmed or 
modified in accordance with the wishes of the student. As the student leaves 
this learning paradigm, it is important that some later contact be made to pro- 
vide the feedback necessary for improvement of the system. 

Nearly all of these essential steps in the system should be taken by 
process specialists (student personnel workers) in conjunction with content 
specialists (teachers) . Ohe system caniXDt function without these essentials, 
rrhe tasks can be left to chance or to persons relatively imtrained to perform 
them, but, if so, the real premise of the system proposed by so tobxty will not 
be realized for the very students for v*icm it is proposed. 

Educational Planning; An Exanple 

^e precepts that apply to educational planning are: 

1. we can teadi the planning process 

2. at least 95% of the people can learn it 

3. each person is expected to do his own planning 

4. the plan should be changed as the person develops, 

Hie process should advance in the following manner. Initially, the stu- 
dent should be assisted in e}q)loring his own goals in life. This part of the 
process should continue until the stxjdent can at least sketch out some general 
directions for his life. Consideration of values and interests is iitportant. 
The direction should be clear enough that some initial steps in that direction 
can be made; if not, a plan for exploration and desired outccmes shoiald be de- 
fined. 

Ifext, the student's present level of developnent should be assessed in re- 
lation to his general gocLLs in life. What are his levels of oanpetence in those 
intellectual areas necessary to meet his goals? If there are ed\K:ational re- 
quirements to be met, vdiat is his present competence in those areas? If psy- 
chomotor ootpetencies are important, where does he stand now? His general life 
style may be ixrportant, for he may want to develop aampetencies in what are 
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presently called life-tiine sports. Interpersonal axrpetencies are also to be 
considered^ as they relate to his life goals. In any case^ the assessment can 
include verbal interaction sijch as group-sharing ^ pe?)er-and-pencil tests ^ other 
performance tests, self -evaluation ^ or a diagnostic oounseling interview. Hiis 
assessment can also be made in stages vdth the first stage aiined at getting an 
iirvrediate starts and with follow-\jp sessions to continue the initial assessment. 

Otxe third step in the process relates to information. This is a twofold 
program. First, it provides necessary information about the college, programs, 
and classes. Second, it informs the stvadent of the process he should xise in 
relating goals, assessing information, and arriving at a tentative plan for his 
education. 

At this point, progress is reviewed. If it is lacking, difficulties are 
diagnosed and a plan to overoGme the lack is developed and followed. As progress 
is made, goals are reconsidered and plans affirmed or modified. 

Other Applications 

Orientation, or a pre-oollege planning session, can be part of the educa- 
tional planning process described earlier. It can also help incoming students 
prepare for the kind of environrent they are about to enter. 

Within the hunnan-develoFment concept is a grcwing human-develofinent cur- 
riculun — courses, for credit, taught by knowledgeable huran-develoEinent process 
specialists (counselors) , which address themselves directly to identity, Vcdue 
clarification, freeing interpersonal relations, and autoncmy. Human Potential 
Seminars, Hunan Relations, Group Dynamics, Achievement Motivation Seminars, 
Leadership Training Seminars, and Encounter Groups are examples of these 
courses, and becorre inportant and valuable learning e:q)eriences to those v*io 
participate. Their focus on gro^rth rather than on remediation, provision of 
regular and frequent oontac* with a counselor, use of a povi^erful groxp-prooess^ 
and e^q^eriential learning make them a special vehicle for a hxxnan-develc^ment 
program. However, integration of some of the concepts into all our courses and 
programs vrould be far siperior to a few courses in isolation. 

In the area of staff development, a good human-developtient facilitator can 
help staff develop skills in good corantiunication, helping, human relations, and 
team-bviilding. These should have a place in a total hunan-developnent progratn. 
Staff members are hunan, too. 

The applications mentioned above are only a few exaitples of how a hunan- 
developxnent program can vrork. There are many others. 

Sum:nary 

I have tried to e:q>lain briefly vtiat a hirtan-developnent program means and 
on v^t assutptions it is fotmded. Its advantages over previous models have 
been explored, and its conpatibility with the new movement in instruction (em- 
ploying a systems approach and bcised on mastery learning) has also h^en ap- 
proached by oonparing the hypotheses in each. Finally, I have tried to give 
examples of just how such a system would vrark in selected areas of a student 
personnel program. 
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EUMJUmON OF PROFESSIONAL PERPOBMANCE 

William Waechter 
H. Sanford Williams 
Richard L. Jones 



By legislative mandate, the professioned performance of certificated staff 
members in all California oormunity colleges is biennially evaluated aooording 
to plans developed within each institution. 

Legal Ramifications of the Rodda Bill (SB696. 1971) 

During the legislative session of 1971, th3 Senate and House adopted Senatei 
Bill 696, v^ch was signed by Governor Reagan and became effective on Septaxiber 
1, 1972. The Rodda Bill was a oarpranise that provided for the evaluation of 
all oui i a unity college instructors and prescribed the means for ju3ging and pe- 
nalizing certificated personnel in the state cormtunity colleges. 

There is ik> question that the Rodda Bill is basiccdly a punitive measure, 
designed to pacify those who would like to abolish tenure. Vfe at Long Beach 
City College have worked vigorously to downgrade the punitive aspects of the 
bill and to en^diasize those sections on evaluation that relate to iirprovetnent 
of instruction. 

The bill did several things relating to tenure: 

1. All ccaitract eitployees (fotnverly known as probationary teachers) must 
must be evaluated every year. 

2. All regular eiployees (formerly tenured teachers) must be eval- 
uated at least every other year. 

3. All e\/aluations must be conducted under the provisions of a dis- 
trict-approved evaluation plan. 

4. First-year contract teachers can be released for cause with no 
right of a^jpeal. 

5. All employees whose services are found to be less than satisfac- 
tory can be penalized in a nurriber of ways short of dismissal. A 
few of the penalties that may be iitposed are: 

a. suspension for to one year 

b. reduction or withholding of pay 

c. assignment of additioncd duties. 

Hie bill cdso identifies a new type of employee, now referred to as a tan- 
porary ettployee, who has in the past been known as a stbstitute or short-term 
enployee. 
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The bill also mandates that aiv tarporary anrployee (with sane minor excep- 
tions) who worte irore than 75% of the school days or more than is normally con- 
sidered 60% of a full teachincf load shall be deemad a contract aiployee (pro- 
bationaiy) finishing his first contract year. 

As for action taken agednst a seoond-Year contract or regular ertployee, 
the same rights of appeal apply as have always applied in California. 

The other significant change oonoeming tenure is that a oontrcict otployee 
becomes a regular ertplqyee after having served ^^K> consecutive years rather 
than three. 

Long Beach City Oollecre's Plan for Evaluation 
Assxirptions 

Since a series of guidelines for the evaluation of the professional per- 
formance of certificated staff roeirbers was drawn within this institution by 
representatives of the Acadonic Senate and the College Mtiinistration, certain 
assvmptions were made and ultimately agreed to by the Board of Education: 

1. Evaluation procedure's are based on the pratdse that the fa- 
culty of Long Beach City College are professional, competent 
people. Ihe primary purpose of evaltaation criteria and pro- 
cedures, shall therefore be to improve the instnK:tional pro- 
gram. The effect of this assumption has been that the ejiphasis 
of evaluation procedures can be placed on the imp r ovement of 
self-image, on the improverient of inter-staff relationships, 
and on increasingly effective oomiunication among professional 
staff mesrtoers and between instructors and students. Althoxagh 
the punitive intent of legislation that led to an evalioation 
system is obvious, with mutxaal good will among adidnistrators 
and instructors, it has still been possible to build an effec- 
tive prograni — partly as a result of its positive en:53hasis. 

2. Hie basic role of the evaluation carmittee is to establish 
guidelines that will insure that the criteria and procedures 
of evaluation are uniform within the college, yet broad enough 
to allow for diepartmental differences in their application. To 
insure uniforu/aty throughout the college, the following general 
criteria have been adopted and apply to the evaluation of each 
member of the teaciiing staff: 

a. knowledge of subject matter and/or special 
field of service 

b. professional gro^rth 

c. methods of instruction and/or perfornBnoe of 
duties 

d. acceptance of responsibility 
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e. effectiveness of cxsnomunication 



f . effectiveness of instruction ancVor perfomonce of duties 

g. professional cDnduct. 

Eacii depairtment within the college worked as a unit to in- 
terpret these criteria. Most cunrived at behaviorally-stated 
interpretations that can be used effectively as evaluation 
teams gather data concerning professioned performance. 

3. Evaluation of certificated personnel should occur, as much as 
possible, at normal points of contact between the individual to 
be evalxxated and his evaluators; that is, artificial situations 
as bases for evaluation should be avoided. 

4. Criteria and procedures for evaluation are considered to be only 
the first steps in a program that must allcw for growth and de- 
velopnent. The adoption of this idea assured that the evaliaation 
program would be developn^ental in nature and could be changed 

f ran time to time as iinprovements were agreed on by the manbers 
of the staff. 

Procedures for Evaluation 

Contract faculty members (those vAio have achieved permanent statias) shall 
be evaluated every year, and regular faculty menbers every other year. Because 
of the wide variety of activities within the college, consultation on how the 
instructional program may be iirproved has taken various forms. Recognizing 
this, eadi department has submitted its cwn procedures, i.e., the activities 
that will take place before the evaluation team meets. The team will meet with 
the teacher to be evaluated to discuss the objectives submitted by each of its 
members, ^e primaJY purpose of this meeting is to inprove instniction, al- 
thoui^ most of the impojrtant work in this area will have been done before the 
meeting occurs. The team will file its reocmmendation on or before January 15. 

Ihe Evaluation Team 

Ihe evaluation team appointed by the president normally has the following 
members: 

1. the teacher to be evaluated 

2. an adidnistrator appointed by the president 

3. the teacher's imnediate supervisor 

4. at least one peer acceptable to the teadier 

5. a certificated employee from his department or specialty, se- 
lected by his department or service unit. 
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Itans to Be Submitted to the Evaluation Team 



1. a statement by the teacher of his goals, methods, and 
jMlosophy 

2. imnfiediate si:pervisor*s evaluation statement 

3. peer evaluation statement 

4. administrative evaliaaticn statement 

5. student evaluation. 

Final Team Evaluation Form 

Vlhen the evaluation team has its final meeting, the msntxsrs jointly com- 
plete and sign the evaluation f am if all members agree. The form becomes 
part of the teacher's permanent record. If agreement is not unanimous, the 
matter is referred to a retention team without reoonmendation. All of the 
items used by the team in filling out the evaluation form shall be given to 
the teaciier if he -is reoatmended for retention. If he is not reoomnended for 
retention, he shall be gives^'^pies of all material forwarded to the retention 
team. 

Retention Team 

If the evaluation ooitinittee agrees ( according to the Board of Education 
and Academic Senate general guidelines and the standards established by the 
departanent) that the teacher's performance is unsatisfactory, the committee 
then files an evaluation report with the president, indicating specific prdb- 
lems and reservations, and requesting the establishment of a retention team. 
All file material gathered by the evaluation cormittee is given to the reten- 
tion team. 



Ihe apprcpriate Vice President for those under his responsibility acts as 
chairman of the retention team; the remainder of the team is ^^inted by the 
president. 

Ihe retention team determines vtether the evaluation team has made its 
reccpfmendation on the basis of sufficient data and vrfiether it has made efforts 
to inprove the teacher's parfonrance. Ihe retention team takes the following 
steps: 

1« It collects such further data as pertain to the total per- 
formance of the teacher's duties. 

2. Follcwing this collection of data, the chairman of the reten- 
tion team calls the team together to consider the case and to 
formulate a recamiendation, v*aich he signs and forwards to 
the president. 
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The retention tean presents its findings and recxximendation 
to the one vdiose performance has been evaliaated; he has the 
opportunity to initiate a written, reaction to the findings 
and the reocmnendation. If he choosies to make a written re- 
action, his response becomes a permanent part of his person- 
nel file. He may waive this opportunity to react, but he 
must do so also in writing. 

The president of the college must receive the reoOTtnendation 
of the retention coinnittee and the written reaction of the 
teadier by March 1. 

Reactions to the First Year of Operation 

Senate Bill 696 was viewed as punitive legislation by a large segment of 
the faculty. In spite of extensive teacher participation in develc^ing the 
evaluation plan, feelings of anxiety, fear, insecurity, and distrust were 
clearly evident at the time of its enactnent. As the staff became more deeply 
involved in the actual process, however, much of the disoomfort disajpeared and 
was replaced by a recognition of the many benefits that mi^t have not accrued 
or that might have taken longer to develop if evaluation had not been legis- 
lated. Amoig the positive results were that: 

1. The entire staff developed a renewed interest in improving 
instruction. 

2. Oonimunication inproved at and between all levels. 

3. Confidence, trust, and understanding were renewed or developed. 

4. An atioDsphere of openness was created vtoa the staff freely 
discussed teaching and the evaluation process. 

5. The evaluation process itself began to be evaluated almost 
iimiediately, and many constructive suggestions were proposed, 
both formally and infonnally^ 

6. Problems were identified and their resolution became a "team" 
effort. 

7. The adninistration gedned a firsthand understanding of the 
scope of the college and a better perspective on the many ap- 
proaches to teaching a wide variety of subjects. 

8. Goals and objectives were forrrulated, evaluated, and/ in scne 
cases, modified to better siait the needs of the students; goal 
setting and adiievement received concentrated attention. 

9. Teachers learned new ways to teach and/or to solve learmng 
problems. 

10. In the case of evaluation of adninistrators , their roles, lines 
of authority, and responsibilities were clarified. 



3. 



4. 
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As anticipated, several problons also became evident: 

1. All departments did not ixtplement the plan with the sane spirit, 
interpretation, purpose, or depth of study. 

2. ^e demands on team-menbeairs' time were enormous. Sane adninis- 
trators served on as many as fifteen teams, and the process in- 
variably took mvich more than the already generous amount of time 
allotted in anticipation of the task. 

3. The stvident evaluation was made immediately after mid-term of 
the fall sennester, an unfortxmate and inappropriate time. 

4. All the questions on the student evaluation survey instrument 
were not valid for ed.1 departments and disciplines. 

5. Part-time teachers had only student evaluations, not the bene- 
fits of the team approach. 

6. It was occasionally necessary to replace one or more members 
of a team, causing not only a break in continuity, but also, 
in sane cases, philosophical differences. 

7. It became immediately evident that a step was lacking before 
referral to a retention team. The process evolved to include 
a "restudy team" to be iitplanented in 1973-74. 

Long Beach City College grew and natured through its first year of opera- 
tion under its evaluation plan. Its staff is active, is involved, and has a 
renewed awareness of sensitivity to its reason for existence. Its maiden 
flight was successful; the next one will be better, and so will the next. Bie 
punitive aspects of SB696 have been minimized, the benefits of instructional 
iitipro v ement are being maximized, and even more prod\K±ive e3q)erienoes in the 
future are anticipated. 
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RECCMIEIJDED EVALUATION PRXEDURES PDR MOCXD 



Ray A. Cattani 



A. Philosophy of Evaluation 

Hie overall purpose of evaluation is to improve the quality of instruction 
at the instituticai . 

The basic reoortmendation of the MCXXD Professional Grcwth Oatmittee evalua-- 
tion procedure grew out of the following two quotations: 

. . . vghatever the variations in local options, . . . seme 
key decisions . . . must be nade in developing a s'oocess- 
ful program of teacher evaluation. It has beoomg evident 
that the chief sources of disillxisionnnent with pcograms for 
teacher evaluation arise from the failure to develop suffi- 
ciently detailed plans that spell out key decisions and 
anticipate realistic difficulties and possible controver- 
sies .! ~" 

. . . the evaluation and termination process should apply 
to all faculty from the date of initial enploynent; . . . 
the tenure/probation system too often means that faculty 
on probation are dismissed for the wrong reasons or for 
no reason at all, vMle those on tenure cannot be dismissed 
even for the right reasons; . . . there is no real distinc- 
tion between disnissal and non-renewal of contract . . . 
evaluation cannot be separated from the possibility of dis- 
missal (non-renewal) unless we [admit] tliat dismissal of 
faculty is necessarily an arbitrary and capricious process 
. . . the criteria and methods of evaluation should be par- 
ticularized; . . . they should be suited to the particular 
instructor's objectives with a particular groi?> of students 
in a particular course; . . . abstract criteria, divorced 
frcm the classroom situation, are impossible to dievise and 
apply and . . . attenpts to do so . . . have been one of the 
major reasons for the failure of current systems of evalua- 
tion .... If evaluation is to become an instmnent for 
the improvement of instnaction, it cannot also be used to 
threaten and punish faculty menbers; . . . the current sys- 
tem — or lack of any real system — of evaluation must be re- 
placed by one that will inspire the confidence rather than 
the fear of faculty mejtibers; ... to do so, the evaluation/ 
termination process must include . . . procedures [to] pro- 
tect the civil, professional, and human rights of faculty 
members from arbitrary and capricious violation. 2 



^4ilton Hildebrand, et al.. Evaluating University Teaching. Berkeley* Center for 
Research and Developnoent in Higher Education, University of California, 1971. 

2 

Faculty Evalvation and Termination Procedures > National Faculty Association, 
1970. 
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In svitniary, we have attenpted to 

!• give the evalxoated teacher as many options as possible 

2. develop sxiff iciently detailed plans to spell out key decisions 
that can be xmderstood ahead of tiire 

3. ^pply the process to all faculty and other personnel 

4. avoid the hypocrisy of trying to separate the evalxjation proce- 
dure fTOT tlie possibility of dianissed 

5. prepare job descriptions and a code of ethics* 

B. Certificate Staff Being Evciltiated 

1. Provisional Faculty — with three years of less at institution 

2. Continuing Faculty-^-with itore than tiiree years at institution 

3. Visiting Staff — not under contract teaching 1-9 hrs/semester 

4. Department Chairman as teacher 

5. Departinent Ch«iirman as chairman 

6. Administration 

7. Si^^rt Services 

a. Counselors 

b. Librarians 

c. A/V Service People 

C. Evaluating Agents 

1. Peer grotp team 

2. Adtanistrative team 

3. Self 

D. Instruments Available to Evaluating Agents 

1. Classroom observation 

In an initial conference, the teacher and his evaluating agent 
vdll work out the details for classrocm observation (a required 
step) . Beforehand, they mutually agree on the procedure. 
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2. Student questionnaire 

An approved form has been adopted. Regulatioris aonoeming its 
use axe as follow: 

a. The faculty member insTOlved shcdl be out of the class- 
roan v^en the questionnaire is adninistered. 

b. Arrangenients for administering the test shall be hand3.ed 
through department chsdrmen. 

c. The results for provisional teachers shall be considered 
a permanent part of the evaluation file, if this is one 
of his basic options. 

d. If this is part of the basic option for provisioned fa- 
culty, all classes shall be evaluated. 

e. Questionnaires shall not be given all at oi^ but between 
the 6th cmd 12th week of a semester. 

Results are privileged, but may be released if the teacher chooses. 

3. Videotape 

Videotape for the provisional instriKrtor may be rejected as an 
option if he sees the tape and choose not to accept it. If so, 
another option must be chosen. If l"ie chooses to lase it, hov^- 
ever, the oommttee (peer groi?) or administrative team) may see 
it. The tape is regarded as priviliged. Hiere must be at least 
two tapes of oonplete class periods for provisional instructors 
to satisfy this option. 

4. Objectives and outoames 

5. Outside activity checklist (not an option for classrpan evaluation) 

a. District ocmnittees 

b. Canpus cornnittees 

c. Professional organizations — offices held 

d. Travel 

e. CovQTse work 

f . Workshops 

g. Office hours 

h. Record keeping 
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i. 



Publications 



j. 



Special projects 



k. 



Self-evaluaticai: Yes 



1. Instnznents iised 

E. Rrovisional Faculty 

Provisional faculty shall undergo a classroom visitation evral\:kation each 
of their first three years. The nurtber of visitations, v*iich may in- 
clude one or more members of the evalxaation team, shall deapexid on pre- 
consultation between the team and the faculty menber. At the discretion 
of the faculty member, the evaluation may be either an administrative 
team or a peer grot:p. The provfisional instnictor will also be required 
to choose one of the remaining three instrcments for evaliaation during 
eadi year. 

The following polic^'^ governs evaduation by a peer gro\jp (as opposed to 
an administrative team) : 

1. Evaluation 



a. A s^>arate evaluation team shall be established for each 
faculty menber. Each team shall consist of one menber of 
iiie faculty elected by the ^>propriate Department/Division, 
one member of the carpus f aoilty chosen by the faculty mem- 
ber being evaluated (his choice could include a dean or a 
faculty menber outside his Department/bivision) , and the 
apprqpriate chairman. 

b. In an initial conference, the t:eacher and his committee are 
required to work out the det:ails for classrocm observation. 
The teacher shadl clLso select another evaltiatd.on instrxxnent. 

c. ^The participantis shall iitplement the evaluation according to 
the criteria and raetdiods agreed on. 

d. The resxalts of the evaluation shall be reviewed by all par- 
ticipants. 

e. A written report signed by all team members and the faculty 
member shall be placed in his evaliaatic^ file, with a copy 
to him. It shall include the method of evaltiation, criteria 
established by the evaluation team, an outline of strengths 
and weaknesses, and reocmnendations for improvement. 

f . An evaluated faculty menber may answer the report in writing, 
his answer to be filed with the original report. 

g. A successful evaluation will be reportied to the Dean of In- 
struction. 
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h. If the consensus of the team is that the faculty meniber is 
seriously deficient in sane €u:ea(s) , he shall be so noti- 
fied in writing. The Dean of Instruction will also be so 
notified and the full report subtdtted to him. Hie team, 
the faculty marber, and the Dean of Instruction shall then 
agree on steps to improve any area(s) . The evaluation team 
assximes the responsibility for helping him improve his in- 
structionad techniques 

i. If a faculty mentoer has received a letter of inadequacy, the 
evaluation shall be rotated during the next half-year. 

j. If the report is unfavorable, the teacher will be given the 
next academic year to correct his deficiencies under the di- 
rection of his original team. 

k. If a faculty monber who has received a letter of inadequacy 
is still performing his duties unsatisfactorily at the end 
of the second evaluation period, the team shall report to 
the Dean of InstrxKrticn and to the faculty member, specify- 
ing the deficiencies that caused the unfatvorable evaltaation. 

1. The Dean of Instruction shall visit the teacher after re- 
ceiving the letter of inadequacy and take whatever sb^js 
he deems necessary. 

The following policy shall govern evaluation by an adninistrative 
team (as opposed to a peer groi:p) . 

The procedures for the administrative evalxjation team are the sane 
as for the peer group outlined above, except that Section a is 
changed to read: 

a. A SQ^arate evaluation team shall be established for each fa- 
culty member. Each team consists of the Dean of Instruction 
and the Department/Division Chciirman, but the instructor may 
choose any other operational dean or the Executive Dean as a 
substitute for the Dean of Instruction. (The portions b 
through k under peer groip on notifying the Dean of Instruc- 
tion, vrfien he is not a member of the group team, are cilso in- 
operative vmder adninistrative evaluation.) 

F. Termination Procedure 

When the Dean of Instruction receives an imfavorable report from either 
team, he must act within 30 da/s. If he reomrends removal, the teacher 
may appeal to the PR&R oonnu±tee for a final reoarmendation, vdiich vri.ll 
be made to the Executive Dean. 

If the Dean of Instruction and/or the Executive Dean do not agree with 
the reoonmendations of the team, they will detail their reasons in writ- 
ing. 
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All evaluative files for provisionsd facailty (separate fron the teadier's 
regular personnel file) will be kept in the off ioe of the Dean of In- 
struction. ISiey will be available to the teacher^ the Department/Divi- 
sion Chaixman, adninistrators , and, v^ien in sessicxi, the evalviation 
tean. The files will be sealed. Only the evaluation OGmmittee, the Dean 
of Instruction, and the teacher may put material in the files. 

G. Oontinuinq Faculty 

The use of administrative team, peer gra^), and self-evaluation is as 
described under Provisional Faculty . 

Oontinxiing faculty undergo a classroan visitation evaluation every sixth 
year, by either an adtdnistrative team or a peer group. Ihe faculty 
monber also dhooses at least one of the three other evalviative instru- 
ments. In eadi of the intervening five yearns, oontinuing faculty dioose 
at least one of the ev£LLuating instruients londer Self (as outlined under 
Provisional Faculty ) . They certify that this has been done and place 
the certificate (plus their oonrents) in their evaluation file, \^ch is 
available to the observation team (adnninistrative or peer) in the sixth 
year. Oontinuing faculty nay avail themselves of other evaluative pro- 
cedures at ar^ time. 

1. Questionnaire 

Procedures are as outlined under Provisional Faculty except: 

a. As part of his own self-evaluation during the five years 
between other evaluations, the oontiniaing teacher has 
the option of making this result part of his file. 

b. If this is part of the basic option for a ODntinuing 
teacher during his sixth year, all classes will be 
evaulated, and it will be a part of the pennanent 
evaluation file. 

2. Videotape 

Procedures are as outlined for Provisional Faculty except: 

a. If the oontinuing tBacher chooses this for self-evalxaation, 
he may dispose of tlfie tape as he chooses. 

b. If the oontinuing teacher chooses vi.deo during his sixth 
year, the report of the review cotmittee becomes a part 
of the record. The tape may be kept as part of the record 
at the option of the teacher or the tem. The teacher may 
reject the tape as an option after he has seen it and 
choose another qption. He must have a minimm of two tapes. 
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3. Disposition of Material 



Self-evaluative material accunulated ever the five-year period 
need notf but may/ be included in evaduative files (exoept for 
the self-evaluation form) . Hva sixth-year file is kept in the 
office of the Dean of Instruction^ to be opened only in the 
presence of the teacher^ and then accessible only to the in- 
structor^ the Department/Division^ adhdnistrators ^ and, when 
in session, the evaluation team. Tlie file vail be sealed and 
available to the team during the tiine of evaluation. Only the 
instzTx:tor and the evaluating team may put in raterial. 

H. Visiting Staff 

Uie Dean or Director with assigned sv?)ervision over visiting staff and 
the Dq^artarent Chairman or his ^3pointee will oonprise the evaluation 
team. TWo instnments, classroon visitation and a stucSent qtiestion- 
naire, are used. Evaluation is done on a semester basis. 

Hie visiting staff meiriber will enplqy the student questionnaire. It 
will be adnu^nistered by the Department/Division Chairman and results 
given to the faculty merber, the Department/Division Chadrman, and 
the appropriate Dean. The questionnaire will be used on a semester 
basis between the sixth and twelfth weeks. All files will be main- 
tained in the office assigned to the administration of visiting staff. 

I. Department Chaipnan as Teacher 

The chairman my be either a provisional or a continuing instructor 
(see Sections E and G) . He may choose to be evaluated by either the 
peer grotp or the administrative team. If he chooses the latter r he 
shall select a wercber from within the depcirtaient/division to replace 
himself on the team. If he chooses the peer groi:p, he will select not 
one but two members of the team. Both must be from his cMn department. 
If a department has fewer than four mertbers^ the Dean of Instruction 
will appoint the evaluating team in consultation with the dQ>artitent/ 
division. 

J. Departanent Chairman as Chairnon 

Evaluation shall be on an annual basis , the method changing in each of 
three successive years and then repeating itself. 

Year 1: Ihe Evaluation team shall be made vp of the Dean of Instruc- 
tion and another Deparbftient/Division Chairman to be mutually agreed 
upon and one person from a Faculty Senate or Association ^jpointanent 
outside the department. 

Year 2: Evciluation will be done by the Dean of Instruction. 

Year 3: Self -evaluation will be the same as self -evaluation for adnuJi- 
istrators (see Secticxi K) . 
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K. Aamixiistxators 



C^orpus administrators shall establish an amvial evalxoation procedure 
that shall differ for each of three years and then repeat itself. 

Year 1: This shall be an in-house evaluation involving only proce- 
dures TKM in effect or as refined. An evaluation team shall consist 
of the Executive Dean and one person of the administrator's choice. 

Year 2: An evaluation team shall be established to consist of the 
Executive Dean, one person chosen by the administrator, and one fa- 
culty mertber appointed by the Faculty Association or Senate. (In the 
evaluation of the Executive Dean, the District President shall take 
the Executive Dean's place on the evaluation team. The rest of the 
team remains the same.) 

Yecu: 3: Self -evaluation instruments shctll be dbjectives-outoome 
forms, a check-sheet, and a questionnaire to be distributed to the 
faculty. 

Evaluative files will be aocessUiDle to the menbers of the team during 
the period of evaluation. 

L. Support Services 

The Vforkshop on Evaluation has met vath representatives f ran ooxmsel- 
ing, library, and A/V services. Menbers are being asked to form sub- 
oonmittees to consider means and instruments for their evalxaative 
prooedxares, and have received suggestions for a faculty questionnaire 
and a check-sheet similar to the one for class-roon visitation. 

The sxabccnmittees are beiSig aisked to consider the possibilities of 
writing job descriptions and questionnaires. 
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OFFICE OF AFFIIMATIVE PCHOti AT GPOSSMDNT ODLL£GE 



Erv F. Metzgar 



Biis paper describes the program of the Office of Affirmative Action at 
Grossn)ont College designed to achieve a balanoed representation of minority 
groi:(3S and wcmen at all levels of faculty and staff. 

Bie underlying premise of the Grossniont College Affirmative Acticn Pro^ 
gran is that^ for many years ^ both intentionally and vminteiitionsLLlyf insti- 
tutions within our society have followed practices that have systematically 
discriminated against individttals and groi:ps on the basis of race, oolor, 
national origin, religion, or sex. As an educational institution, the ool*- 
lege has an obligation to help change attitudes that perpetuate discrimiiidr 
tion and exclude minorities az^ women from certain occupations. Each of us 
must meet this obligation fully and fairly. Moreover, everyone involved in 
the recruitment, selection, training, supervision, evaluation, or remunera- 
tion of faculty and staff has a responsibility to ensure equal opportunities 
for all employees, current and prospective. 

Nondiscrimination and Affirmative Action: Executive Order 11246 

Executive Order 11246, as amended, anbodies two oono^ts: nondiscrimina- 
tion and affiimative action,. 

Nondiscrimination requires the elimination of all prohibited discrimina- 
tory conditions, whether intentioncd or inadvertent. Ihe college must system- 
atically examine all its onployment policies and procedures to be stxre tiiat they 
they do not operate to the detriment of any person on grounds of raoe, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. The college must also ensure that the prac- 
tices of all s\:pervisors are nondiscriminatory. 

Affirmative Action requires the college to do more than ensure enplqyment 
neutrality on race, oolor, religion, sex, and national origin. As the phrase 
inplies, it also requires the college to try to recruit, employ, and promote 
qualified merrbers of groips formerly excltaded, even v^en sudi exclusion cannot 
be traced to particular discrixninatory actions by the institution. The premise 
of Executive Order 11246 is that, mless positive action is undertaken to over- 
ccme the effects of systematic institutional forms of excliasic» and discrimina- 
tion, a benign neutrality in emfdoyment practices will tend to perpetuate the 
status quo ante . 

Vlho is Protected by Executive Qrdar 11246? 

Nondiscrimination requires the Executive Order to £^ly to all persons, 
vAiether or not they are members of designated "minority groups." 

Affirmative Action expressly forbids any preference based on race or sex. 
The institution is raquired to msJce a "genuine, good faith effort" and docu- 
ment its activities to seek out qualified minorities and women. Its criteria 
must be objective and job-related, and apply equally to all candidates. 
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These federal requirenients were designed to enhance onployment opportuni- 
ties for minorities and vonen. Minorities are defined by the federal govern- 
ment as Negroes, Spanish-sumamed, American Indians, and Orientcds. 

Nothing in the Executive Order requires that the college eliminate or 
dilute standards necessary for the successful performance of the institution's 
educational functions. Hie Mfirnrative Action concept does not require that 
the college ertplqy or promote the unqualified. It does require that any 
standards or criteria that have had the effect of excluding minorities and 
wcmen be eliitdnated, unless it can be demonstrated that they are necessary 
for sxx:cessful performance. 

Nothing in the Executive Order requires or permits the college to dismiss, 
demote, or displace persons on grounds of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin. To do so would violate the Executive Order. Affirmative Action 
goals are to be sought through filling vacancies created by normal growth and 
attrition in existing positions. 

Personnel Policies and Practices 

The college must establish in reasonable detadl and make avcdlable on re- 
quest, the standards and procedures that govern all enploiment practices in the 
operaticai of each organizational unit, including any tests in use and the cri- 
teria for appointment, retention, or prcmotion. It should be demonstrated tiiat 
such standards and criteria are valid predictors of job performance, relevant 
to the duties of the particular position in question. This requirement should 
not ignore the range of permissible discretion that has characterized errploy- 
ment judgments, particularly in the certificated staff area. Where such dis- 
cretion appears to have operated to deny equality of opportunity, it must be 
rigo: *usly examined and its discriminator^' effects eliminated. Hiere are real 
and pi.:^)er limits on the extent to which criteria for certificated employment 
can be e:q>licitly articulated, but the absence of arry articulation of criteria 
provides possibilities for arbitrary and discriminatory employment decisions. 

VBnere enployment policies have the effect of excluding qualified minori- 
ties or wcmen, and v^iere their effects cannot be mitigated by the implementa- 
ticHi of additional policies, they must be eliminated. 

Recruitment 

Recruitment is the way an institution develc^ an s^jplicant pool f ran whicih 
to select individuals for enployment. It may be an active process, conmuni- 
cating its en^loyment needs through advertisement, word-of-mouth, notification 
to graduate schools, specialized errployment centers, professional meetings, or 
job registers. It may also be a passive process of including in the applicant 
pool those v*ko, on their own initiative or by unsolicited reccmnendation, shew 
an interest in a particular position. 

In both certificated and classified areas, colleges must recruit minority 
persons and women as actively as they have recruited non-minority men. Saoe 
colleges , for example have tended to recruit heavily at institutions graduating 
exclusively or predoiiinantly non-iminority men, have failed to advertise in media 
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that readi mijiorities and women ^ or have relied on personal oontacts and friend- 
ships that have exclxaded women and minority groups from oonsideratioci. 

Hhe ojifoimality of word-of-mouth recxuiting and its reliance on factors 
outside the control of the college make it particularly susceptible to abuse. 
In addition, since minorities and women are often not in word-of -mouth chan- 
nels of recruitment^ their candidacies may not be advanced with the frequency 
they merit. 

College officials mxast periodically examine the recruitment activities and 
policies of the college. VJhere the examination reveals a significantly lower 
representation of minorities or wannen in the applicant pool than would be like- 
ly from their availability in the work force, the college must modify its re- 
cnaiting practices vigorously and systematically to encourage the candidaqr of 
qualified minorities and wonen. 

Hiring 

Ttie personnel department, as the college service organization for enploy- 
roent, necessarily plays a key role in the Affirmative Action program. Its ecct- 
plqyees ensure that college policies and procedures are scnpiiLously followed. 
In addition, personnel provides expert assistance in recruitment, job defini- 
tion, and salary assignment. 

Once an applicant pool has been established through recruitment, selection 
from it must follow procedures designed to ensure nondiscrimination. In all 
cases, standards and criteria for employment should be made reasonably ej^licit 
and should be accessible to all employees and applicants. Such standards must 
not make distinctions based on race, color, religion, sex, or national origin, 
or be applied inconsistently to deny equality of opportunity. 

Recruitment and hiring decisions governed by unverified assutptions about 
a particular individual's willingness or ability to relocate, becaiase of his or 
her race or sex, are in violation of Executive Order 11246. For example, col- 
lege enployers should not assume that a wcman will be unwilling to accept an 
offer because of her marital status, or that a minority person will be unwilling 
to live in a predominantly v*dte ao r m mnity. 

A nondiscriminatory selection process does not mean that a d^jartment 
should indulge in "reverse discrimination" or "preferential treatment," select- 
ing unqualified persons over qualified or qualifiable ones. 

CJonditions of Work 

Itva college must ensure nondiscrimination in all terms and conditions of 
emploiyment, including work assignments, educational and training opportunities, 
use of facilitd.es, and opportunities for advancement. (Reference: Section 
800.129 of Interpretative Bulletin Title 29, Part 800 of the Code of Federal 
Regiilations — Bqua3, Pay for Equal Work Iftider the Fair Labor Standards Act. ) 

The jobs to vrfiidi the Equal Pay Standard c^jplies are the aies that require 
equal responsibility. Responsibility is the degree of accountability required 
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in the performanoe of the jcb, with erphasis on the iji5x>rtanoe of job obliga- 
tion. Differences in the degree of responsibility required in the performance 
of otherwise equal jobs cover a wide variety of situations. (Ref^reuoe: Sec- 
tion 800.140, Interpretative Bulletin , Title 29, etc.) 

Generally, errplqyees performing jobs requiring equal skill, effort, and 
responsibility are likely to be working under similar conditions. On the other 
hand, slight or inconsequential differences in essentially similar working con- 
ditions would not justify a differential in pay. Such differences are not usu- 
ally considered by employers in setting Wc^es. 

Intentional policy or practice that subjects a particular sex or minority 
to a heavier work load, teaching load, or a less desirable assignment violates 
the Executive Order. 

Pronotiofln 

Periodic reviews of the qualifications of all errployees should be made to 
ensure that all employees, especially minority persons and women, are given 
full opportunity for promotion and tihat their skills are fully utilized. 

Recruitment practices shall be reviewexi each year so that minorities and 
wcxnen in the potential employment area are notified of job opportunities and 
encouraged to apply. 

The personnel department will make known within the college those openings 
that could possibly provide promotioi for current staff monbers. It should also 
maintain reoords of those vto have taken the initiative and e^^ressed an in- 
terest in promotion pr transfer. Moreo^^er^ it should encourage all qualified 
and qualif iable ennplcyees to seek opportunities for advancement within the in- 
stitution. 

Responsibility for Bnplementation 

Ultimate responsibility for the Affirmative Action Program lies with the 
President of Grossmont College. Subordinate to him are the Affirmative Action 
Officer, Persainel Manager, Affirmative Action Ccramittee, and Advisory Gomidttee 
on Equal Eiiplqyment Opportunity. Their responsibilities should include, but 
not necessarily be limited to: 

a. establishing proocSOres to overcome the under-use of minority 
and female enployees 

b. developing a strategy for locating minority and women s$pli- 
cants in each department 

c. reviewing hiring criteria to make certain the requirements are 
really necessary for job performance (Are certain degrees really 
required? Are requisite skills really used?) 

d. reviewing hiring, retention, tenure, and promotion criteria to 
ensure that neither qualified var qualif iable candidates are 
excliided fron consideration 
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e. devising ways to help increase the available pool of candi- 
dates 

f . conducting annual reviews of progress and^ if necessary^ 
reoomending re-evaluation and corrective action 

g. working with vice presidents, deans, and department chaixmen 
to ensure achievement of goals for both certificated and 
classified staff 

h» developing and iitplenenting an in-service program in human 
relations for the entire college conitiunity 

i. attending all meetings of the Affirmative Action CJonmittee 
and the Advisory CSommittee on Equal Bnnployment Opportunity 

j. implementing, with the assistance of the college personnel 
manager, the Affirmative Action Program for the classified 
staff. 

Affirmative Action Canndttee : Whenever necessary, but at least once a 
year, it will consult witt^i the president on reoanmendations for the internal 
c^Deration of the Affirmative Action Program. Hiis ocmmittee shall consist of 
the Assistant Sxjperintendent, twD Vice Presidents, the Dean of Arts and Sciences, 
the Dean of Ttechnical-Vocational Education, the Dean of Guidance Services, seven 
faculty members, the Affirmative Action Coordinator, and the college Personnel 
Manager. 

Advisojry Oomtiittee on Ecrual Ennplovment Opportunity; At least once a year 
this oonmittee shall meet with the president to review annual progress concern- 
ing equal enployment opportunity at the college and to make suggestions for the 
svibsequent year. Ihe coimittee shall consist of tro students, tvro faculty mem- 
bers, two acMnistrators , two classified staff members, two ocitinunity members, 
and the Affirmative Action Coordinator. 

Services 

The Office of Affirmative Action is open to all members of the college com- 
munity. Its vital function is to listen to and investigate any oomplaints, 
grievances, or inquiries pertaining to discrimination. Connplaints should be 
made without fear of reprisal. 

Becaiase Affirmative Action is the l^al and moral responsibility of each of 
us, we must be increasingly creative as we (1) beccroe totally familiar with the 
policies and procedures as adopted by the Govexming Board, (2) examine v*iere we 
are in terms of staff and student bot^ makevp, equal oppnrtmity in enployment, 
and education, and (3) make our needs and cannitments known to the ocnntunity, 
so that its menbers may not only look to vs for leadership, but also join us in 
creating a richer life e35)erience. 
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OBGfiNI.ZATION AND ADMINISmTION OP CXMflUNITY SEI^CES PROGRAMS 

Ervin L. Harlacher 



Whenever I am asked to speak on comnunity services^ I am reminded of the 
tiitie a grovp of temperance ladies visited Sir Winston Churchill to protest his 
devotion to alcohol. "Why Mr. Chiirdiill/' one lady said, "if all the brandy 
you've drunk were poured into this rocm, it would fill vp to here." She held 
her hand half wsy up the wall. Churchill shook his head. "So little aooant- 
plished, so much to do/' he said sadly. Indeed, if all the words I have said 
or written about oammunity services were poured into this room, I would be 
standing at least knee-deep in them. And still there is so much to dol 

Although most community colleges today claim oonmunity service as one of 
their major functions , too few are actively engaged in developing it to its 
fullest potential. Yet thiat very potential — its unusual services to the oam- 
munity — is v*iat makes an institution a oartmunity college. 

I shall attenpt to define some of the relevant terms xised in the oomnaunity 
service/continuing education fields. I shall also present a brief case st\ady 
of the progran\ of cxxtirvunity services at Brookdale, shall oanciude with a 
recomnendation for developing ever more effective ones. 

Definitions 

Some hesitancj^ about bxiilding cfynamic programs of oormrunity service prob- 
ably stons from an insufficient understanding of vAiat it is. Uiis lack of 
understanding results from at least two misconceptions: (1) that oonmunity 
services and adult or continuing education are synonymous j and (2) that they 
constitute a program of educational p\jblic relations. Mthcwgh all three are 
interrelated^ each more properly should be considered on its own merits, with 
careful definition of the terms. 

In its broadest sense , adult education has been defined as "the kind of 
education that will increase and iii5>rove citizen participation in decision- 
making, that will lead to the enrichment of corrmianity living, that will release 
the full power of a society rooted in respect for human dignity and the sanctity 
of hunan personality."! Perhaps this concept has led some to believe that the 
oarmunity service function actually emerged from adult education. This m^ be 
accounted for by the fact that most community colleges, recognizing the need 
for adult ediK:ation, provide evening farograms for those who, for various rea- 
sons, canr?ot become regular full--tiiT^'day students. But these programs are 
little more than formalized evening classes for adults, some of them offered 
any time ten or more citizens want them, provided teacher, space, funds, and 
equipnent are available. In its formalized sense, adxilt education may be clas- 
sified as one — but not the only — kind of cosmumity service. 
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Nor has the recent sxiDStitution of cxaitinuiiig education for adult educar 
tion oontributed to clearing vp the confusion surrounding the terms. As a 
matter of fact^ continuing education oould describe the entire fornal education 
program of the ocmnunity college, for adults are found in all phases of it, day 
and evening, weekend axxi sunner. Sane take preparatory courses for transfer 
to senior colleges and universities; others take occqpational oourses to im- 
prove themselves in their work or obtain the associate in applied science de- 
gree; still others take oourses to broeudF^ their educational and culturad ex- 
perienoes or help them use leisure time more ef fectively* Programs of ocmnvr- 
nity services are not limited to adults of the ocriminity; th^ are provided 
for people of all ages, oca?)ations, and levels of educational developnent, in- 
cluding hi^ sdxxjl students, elementary students, and even preschool children. 
They enodipass both formal and informal educational experiences. 

As for ocnmunity services being merely a public relations vdiicle, this 
point of view is not only mistaken but fraught with danger. A truly effective 
oomiunity service program is unlimited in either function or scope, v*iile 
public relations concerns more the perpetuation of the organization than pro- 
viding educational services for the ccmmunity. There is, of course, an im- 
portant relationship between c ucmu nity services and the collegers over-all 
public relations. Unquestionably, a canprehensive program of oonmunity ser- 
vices, developed in response to community needs and with oo nmu nity cooperation, 
will have a profound effect on the collegers public image. In fact, whenever 
the ocranunity service program has been highly developed, the college hae been 
able to so consolidate the interests of town and gown that it has met with f a«r 
difficulties in securing oonmunity financial sxjfsport. 

An effective program of connmunity services has four primary objectives: 

1. to become a center of oonmunily life by encouraging the use 
of college facilities and services by cormunity groi5)s v*en 
siadi use does not interfere with the college's regular 
schedule 

2. to provide for all age groi5)S educational services that use 
the special skills and knowledge of the college staff and 
other experts, and that are designed to satisfy tJie require- 
ments of oiutiu nity groups and the college district at large 

3. to provide the comnunity, incltiding business and industry, 
with the leadership and coordinating capabilities of the 
college, to assist the comiunity in long-range planning, 
and to join with individuals and gro\5)s in attacking m- 
solved problems 

4. to contribute to and promote the cultural, intellectual, and 
social life of the college district ocmnunity and the develop- 
ment of skills for the profitable use of leisure time. 

Oonmunity Services; A Case Study 

How does a college go about developing the activities that will implement 
eacJi of these ctojectives? First, we must eussun^e that the Division of Ocimtu- 
nity Services has equal stature with all other divisions of the college. 
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Teminology msy vary fron school to school, but the basic principle remains the 
same. If the college is organized by division, by sdiool, by institute— ^^t- 
ever— then one of these should be calli^ Oonmunity Services. 

At my own college, for exarrple, decentralized organization distributes re- 
lated acadardc/occupational pr o gr am s among four institutes, each of v*aich 
represents one of the general career clusters s Applied Hunanities, Business 
and Management, Human Affairs, and Natural and i^lied Sci^ces. We also have 
a fifth institute — the Institute of Oomiunity Services, v^ich is on an equal 
footing with the acadanic institutes and interacts with them in program de/elop- 
ment. All institutes are relatively autonomous and all have their individual 
deans. Ttie five deans, along with the Executive Dean of Student and Educational 
Developrient and the Vice President for Ctollege Operations, served this past 
year on the President's Cabinet, ihus, C3acnRtunity Services has been an integral 
part of Brookdale's over-all edix:ational e?\iterprise, xx)t the illegitimate diild 
at the family picnic. 

Having status in the orgaiuzatioi is important, not only to the director 
of ccrrmunity services but to the administration, to the faculty, and to the ocm- 
munity at large. Several years aso, when I was gathering material for my book 
on The Conniunity Dimension of the Ocnmunity Ctolleqe ,^ I repeatedly discovered 
that the amnn unlty services administrator was regarded by faculty — ^and by some 
top adninistrators — as somewhat outside the Pale. In consequence, v*ienever the 
need for belt- tightening arose, oonmunity service programs were the first to be 
cut. Not that much money was saved by such action, but it provided a visible 
exaitple of the adninistration's attempts at economizing. 

Without status, offices of camiunity services also had difficult in en- 
listing the support of the regular faculty, v*io erfiibited a singular reluctance 
to participate in nGncredi.t programs, considering than to be suboollegiate. It 
is possible, of coxirse, that siach individuals were reflecting the general phi- 
losophy of their college aidninistrations rather than their own biases, but in 
suggesting this possibility, I am being studiously charitable. Uie fact is 
that ooranunity services have so long been confused with the banal offerings of 
high school adult education, that many college faculty think of stfcch service 
in terms of basketweaving, ballroan dancing, candy making, and similar non- 
credit programs. Where status was lacking, the cxinu unity at large took only 
desultory interest in offerings provided by ocrrmunity services, regarding them 
as "gimnicks" by vrfiich to gamer a few extra dollars for the college fron citi- 
zens with enpty hours to fill. 

Mary colleges make the mistake of reducing ccmcnunity services to a kind of 
auxiliary activity for the director of extended-day programs — the formal side 
of learning that has little relationship to true oOTmunity service. With at- 
tention thus divided, the administrator has little time to get out into the 
cormunity and discover the wants of people for v*iich programs do not already 
exist, to becane acquainted with ccmnaunity leaders — the movers and the doers — 
to develop oonmunity advisory councils, to keep in touch with the career re- 
quirements- of business, industry, ocnmunity agencies, and professions. All 
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these aze legitimate functions of the oonmunity service adrtdnistrator. He 
ou^t to be cdlo^ the time to perform than, and, as his operation gra^, his 
staff shoiald be allowed to expand axnmensurately. 

At Brodkdale, for exanple, the Executive Dean of C3omnunity Services is 
assisted by a Dean of Coronunity Education and Developnent, a Dean of Coctinunity 
Cultural Affcdrs, a Directxxr of College Extension Services v^o coordinates off- 
canpjs credit courses, a Director of Human Resources Programs who operates the 
Ccnmunily Learning Center in Long Branch for the black cornttunity (including a 
day-care center for diildren of working mothers) , and a acx>rdinator of Special 
Services. The Executive Dean has over-all responsibility for adninistering 
the program of ccnmunity services which, more and more, is reaching out into 
the ccnmunity, both to identify oarmunity needs and desires and to satisfy 
them. (Last year, for exanple, this program had a total attendance of approxi- 
mately 200,000 pecple.) Responsibility for developing each segment of the 
total program is delegated to the officers named. Let us examine for the mo- 
ment v^t this responsibility entails. 

With the help of nxxnerous advisory councils, the Dean of Commjnil^ Educa- 
tion and Development organizes short courses, workshops, seminars, institutes, 
and conferences in such cdrmunily interests as pollution abatement; i:pgrading 
the skills of the working-class wcman; nature study and the preservation of 
naturctl resources; trcdning caimunity residents as geriatric aides, mental 
health assistants, and cafeteria-playground aides for the public schooliJ. Of- 
fered in response to widespread conm\anity datand, these activities have been 
heavily atteixied, though none carries credit. A sumreir series, titled "Sun- 
glasses Seminars," covers such topics as heme decoration, oommvmity beautifica- 
tion, safety in boat handling, and organic gardening. Though these programs 
are only representative of our offerings last year, it is significant that a 
total of 2,846 county residents, seeking further education only for the sake 
of expanding their intellectual horizons, attended our Institute of Connunity 
Services. 

During the current year, 28 separate programs are being rtm. Ihese range 
frcm "Pit Stc^," a course for la^roen in automotive repair t:aught in the col- 
lege's autcmotave laboratory, to Lip Reading and Sign Language for the deaf, 
to Real Estate Principles and Practices, to an Institute of Interreligious 
Studies. Many of Brookdale's faculty participate in these programs, thoxigh 
series are shared with experts from all segments of the c ai munity. 

In organizing such offerings, every effort is made to keep cost to a mini- 
mum so that as many people as possible can take advantage of them. When it is 
feasible to xose canpus facilities as learning sites, costs can usually be k^t 
within the $10 to $15 range. All progranfis are self-sustaining; some even make 
a profit. 

One of our most profitable offerings has been a series of seven short 
courses in Pupil Transportation, developed in cooperatdx)n with the New Jersey 
State Departonent of Education. Corpletion of the series, new in it:s second 
year, leads to a Transportation Siipervisor's Certificate — without college 
credit, of course. So great has been the demand for this series, statievide, 
that it has been necsassary to secure the cooperation of other county colleges 
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to make the cxwrses available to residents in their o aun unities. In most in- 
stances, ocxDperating oolleges merely provide facilities in v^ich the series 
can be given, allowing Brookdale to retain oontrol of the program. In the one 
college that reftised to participate on this basis, Brookdale willingly turned 
over its materials and gave the college carte blanche to conduct the courses. 

7\nother successful program is the one at Sandy Hook State Park, which 
serves as a college extension center, tore, credit courses in Oceanogrs^ahy 
and Marine Biology cure offered by the Institute of Natural and Applied Sci- 
ences. Here, too, the Institute of Ccmuunity Services conducts noncredit 
courses that instruct elementary axxi secondary teachers throtghout the county 
in methods of teadiing environnent^il studies. For a ncminal fee, paid by the 
respective school districts, these teachers receive training not otherwise 
available to than, unless they retiamed, at their own expense, to. fotmal grad- 
uate study. 

These various programs in aamiunity education and develc^ment will give 
you sane idea of the broad spectnxn of oumiiu niiy needs and desires that comnu- 
nity service prograns can fulfill. The question naturally arises: Hew can 
such programs be financed? 

Hie Brookdale formula, differing from other institutions' perhaps^ is 
quite sirple. Since our enphasis is on program content ^ we and the instructor 
agree on a flat fee for his services and add to this the cost of svpplies plus 
20 percent of the oonbined figures to cover overhead— mailing brochures, ad- 
vertising, rental (if any) , and the like. We divide this total by the minimum 
nurber of students required to make the program run, and set our fee t^t this 
figure. Some programs attract more students than we emticipate and^ in such 
circumstances, make a small profit for the institute. Other programs will not 
run at all because of lew enrollments, and the fees paid by initial registrants 
are refunded. 

Hiis formula has been adopted because the Institute of Oormiunity Services 
accounts for an infinitessimal percentage of the totad college budget, making 
it mandatory that their programs be self-sustaining. Much of the burden for 
this mandate falls upon the Department of Conmunity Education and Development, 
for the Department of Cultural Affairs certainly is no money-maker. 

Ihe Department of Cultural Affairs is no less an educational effort than 
Comnunity Education and Developnent. Its task, hcwever, is more difficult, for 
it responds less to cxiinu mity demand than to a discernible corrmunity need. New 
Jersey's proximity to New York City allows those who can afford it to travel the 
necessary 40 miles to attend concerts, operas, ballets, museuns, art e^ddbits, 
theaters, and all other offerings called "cultural." 'hiis leaves a considerable 
groi^), those who cannot afford the cost involved in such junkets, in danger of 
cultiaral impoverishment. Therefore, strictly as a comamity service, the col- 
leje sponsors arts festivals, concerts, film presentations, forums, art and 
photogrefMc esdiibits, ceramics displays, and similar activities. The fee — when 
one is charged — is ncminal. Ttie college also provides opportunity for cultured 
grcwth and develq^xnent through a variety of experiences for effective use of 
leisure time and throiagh ooitni unity participation in the arts. Under the leader- 
ship of the Dean of Cultural Affairs, for exarrple, comnunity personnel — ^along 
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with students — ^have been organized into a Syrrphonic Band that last yeeu: played 
to necirly 29^000 persons. Vflien you oonsider that the county's total population 
is nearly half a million^ however^ 29,000 doesn't seem a very large proportion 
to have been attracted. Tliis illustrates the ever-present need to educate the 
pii>lic to the values inherent in cultural e:5)eriences. 

Vie are striving to overooroe a certain e^xatl^ on the part of seme nerbers 
of the pid^lic, but the main reason we keep making cultural opportunities avail- 
able is that a relatively snail, but viable, grotp of citizens faithfully at- 
tend our cultured events and genuinely appreciate them. Last sumtierf for in- 
stance, ClxTmniity Services, in cooperation with the Institute of ;^lied Hu- 
manities, offered three theatrical workshops in which oonmunity personnel par- 
ticipated with students in writing, directing, producing, and acting in origi- 
nal plajys. This extremely successful ventxare will be repreated in the future. 
A Christmas tour of the art centers of Europe for both students cuid oatmunity 
marbers wail arranged last year throiagh Carmunity Services-Cultural Affairs, and 
a similar one for this year is planned. Exhibits by oomii unity artists drew ap- 
proximately 37,000 viewers to the College's Learning Resources Center, a 
Sportsman's Fair attracted a record crcwd, and a dozen or so oortmunity cul- 
tural organizations, such as Ihe Idonmouth Museum, neke the Lincroft campus their 
home. Ihe ripple effect of the pebble of cultur£LL etffairs dropped in the pool 
of the ocmnnnjnit^ in 1969, \rfien the oollege first opened, has grown wider and 
wider eadi year. 

Special Services in the Institute assume responsibility for arranging cam- 
pus tours, for ODordinating College Speakers Bureaus, for making cartpus facili- 
ties available to ocmnamity grovps and organizations as requested, and for co- 
ordixrating the use of oatmunity facilities and personnel in the formal oollege 
program. 

Taking oollege to tlie people is one part of Brookdale's philosophy tiiat the 
whole of its host county is its canpus. Consequently, the Community Services 
Institute operates, throu^ its Extension Services Department, fifteen extension 
centers located throughout Monmouth County, ^tost of these are in ar^ high 
schools. However, an elementary school, a junior high school, a church, and the 
College's Community Learning Center in a ^etto area are used. Most classes 
meet one night a week wer a fifteen-week period and severcil centers operate dur- 
ing the daytime hours. Extension classes are in session Monday morning throu^ 
Saturday morning. Ninety^two sections of 35 different couraes are currently 
running ait these centers. 

In addition, the Extension Services Department cf^erates the Weekend Col- 
lege, held on the main canpus, and had approximately 400 oourse enrollments 
during the 1972 Fall Term. This project enables a student to meet all tiie re- 
quirements for an Associate in Arts Degree in Business Administration, Educa- 
tion, or Himanities throu^ exclusive Saturday morning and/or Saturd2y after- 
noon attendance. Ohis fall. Weekend College students are ta)cing 18 different 
classes. 

T!bB Extension Services Dapartment is also organized to run classes in area 
busixiess, industrial, govenvnent, and welfare organizations « Currently t^D 
classes are in operation for the stetff of the Moratouth CcnimmitY Acrtion Program 
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at its headquarters. Six classes are in operation this feill at Fort Moncouth 
for active-duty servicanen. Fturthermore, the director of Extension Services, 
with Fort Moitnouth educationcil officers, is in the process of developing cur- 
ricular offerings that would meet the full requiranents for an Associate in 
Arts Degree to be tau^t on the base. Fort Monnouth personnel, both active 
servicemen and civilians, would be provided released tiine for class work lead- 
ing to a degree in business, bi^iness adninistration, education, or htxnanities« 
Fort Monnouth is the hone of the Sigiul Gbrps and the site of many specialized 
training progrants in electronics-related fields. Currently efforts are being 
directed toward establishing the procedures for providing science-equivalent 
college credit for successful conpletion of such programs, v^ch then WDuld 
apply toward a Brookdale degree. 

Of particular interest are the activities in behalf of hunan resources de- 
velopment carried out by another segnent of the CamtunHY Services Institute: 
namely, the Qcxmrunity Learning Center in Long Branch. Located in the heart of 
one of the county's largest black oonntunities, the Center is pLtd>ably a unique 
ocmnunity service program, concentrating as it does on counseling, college pre- 
paratory programs, and college courses for oomtunity residents v4io economic 
and edvicaticnal deficiencies. It provides the nvicleus arovmd vAiich Brookdale 
hopes to develc^) "Ohe Oonntunity Renewal College." Rather, the Ccraramity Leam^ 
ing Center is (xie manifestation of the entire oannanity service concept that 
actucdly gave birth to the Gormunity Renewal College idea. There, edtxr^tional 
services tailored to the needs of disadvantaged people are provided — if X may 
borrow from Samuel Gould's penetrating Kiowledge Is Not Enough— " . . ^ in a 
friendly and informal fashion, without thovight of credits or degrees or j^ry- 
thing more than to assist the burgeoning of landerstanding in the individual as 
a member of a personal, physical, political, economic, artistic, and spiritual 
world." There in 1971-72, ^sproximately 460 individuals, memy of than high 
school dropouts, were served through the General Educational Development (for 
blacks and those with Spanish surnames) and Er^glish as a Second Language pro- 
' grams. In this same Learning Center an ctxperimental program was xmdertaken in 
vMcdi maladjusted high school students could learn outside their familiar 
learning environnents. So successful was this program with a limited ntitber of 
stuients that, in the current year, despite some misgivings on the part of the 
county svperintendent of schools, the program has be^ e^q^anded to accept all 
referrals from high school principals, who thoroughly endorse the program. 

llany of us educators are inclined to enfiiasize formal education leading to 
one degree or another, forgetting that informal education, vdiich coirmxmity ser- 
vices offer, hais a vital role to play in the lives of most people. Someone once 
remarked that the stamp of an educated man is tiie abilit/ to make a reasoned 
guess on the basis of insufficient information. Indeed, knowledge is such a 
perishable ocmnodit^ these days that a college education at the end of a four- 
year span is alrea:^ almost obsolete. 

Not all people have the time and f have the necessary academic background 
to enter cr return to college for additioned formal education that will prevent 
their personal obsolescence. It is these people for whom the program of OGnnu- 
nity services—with its short courses, its intensive workshops, its oox^tinuing 
seminars and conferences — ^holds out the li^t of hope. For, as personal obsoles- 
cence grows, a oonitwnity tends to decline. 
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V3hat I now envision for the ocrmtmity of Monnouth Cbunty — indeed, fear every 
ocnmunity in the land — is the Oortinunity Renewal College I mentioned earlier — one 
that would be a network of leamir^ sites to make the entire oounty a labaratory 
for learning; one that would emphasize nuilti-media , multi-model, self- instruc- 
tional learning systems, free-schieduled courses, and recognize that what is 
learned is more iitportant than what is taugtit; one that vould take advantage of 
its evrar-recurring opportunities to participate in the continuous re-creatLon 
and restructuring of the society of vAiich it is a part. A new social invention^ 
at lecist in some of its aspects, it wuld be in fact — not just in name — a 
"people •s college," unoonfined by any campus, decentralized, and flourishing in 
every corner of its ccrtmunity. It would have as its mission helping individuals 
to grow and develop in a variety of ways; helping them to reach maximvm employ- 
ment? helping them to acquire the skills, attitudes, and knowledge to restore 
and ijiprove their neighborhoods; helping them to reach the enlighteaied judgments 
so critical to our society; helping them, at last, to create a learning society. 

The Conmunity Renewal Cjollege would enplicisize that society^ like democracy, 
is not an heirloom to be handed down intact fran generation to generation. 
Rather, because cmditions of its environment are perennially in flux, society 
must be recreated by generation after generation, so that the costly disease of 
comnunity decay and the wasteful erosion of human resources can be prevented. 

Decerning a Ccrinunity Renewal College vrill require change. First, we must 
learn to read of the day's oui un unity events and what is happening to us, not 
them. Crijne in our streets, not their streets; our politicians, not their poli- 
ticians; our businessnien, not theIr Tusines3n:ten; cind our policemen, not thear 
policemen. Uie problems of the conmunity should be seen as the sliared problems 
of the canpus. Vfe must seek opportunities to make a contribution to the life 
off -campus, and to matdi our resources to off -campus needs just as vigoroiasly 
as to campus problems. No longer may we safely enjoy the luxury of a detached 
oona^m for the world outside. Hie poverty^ tha crime, the com5)tion, the 
pollution, the problems of the ill and aging are our problems, too; and, there 
is not one of us who is not rich in resources that oould be broi:ght to bear, 
life have sJcilled manpower, eaq^ertise, facilities (from athletic fields to the- 
atres) , art rooms, laboratories, lecture halls and basketball courts. When our 
ccrinunity' s students aren*t in them, our senior citizens, our youth, and our 
housewives should be. 

Vfe must also reorder many of our priorities and rethink many of our assunp- 
tions regarding "college" itself. Talk of the sidewalk college, or "street 
academies," the open university, and the external degree are moving us in that 
direction, but we must go well beyond our present thinking to create Cbnntunity 
Renewal Colleges — colleges that are oormitted to renewal in all its forms: 
hufnan ren&^l for all of our people; urban renewal of our cities and neighbor- 
hoods; environmental renewal of the greater communities we serve; political re- 
newal that is so critical in a republic based on the premise of "the people 
shall judge;" and even perhaps the moral and spiritual renewal of a great na- 
tion. 

The ultimate mission of the Conmunity Renewal College is to make the col- 
lege and community synonymous — a conpletely integrated \rtiole. Conmunity service 
programs have alreacfy served to mcrve the college toward this goal by attracting 
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Oiiiiiu nity personnel in both advisory ancl instnjctional Cc^cities^ but the in- 
teraction — the develc^ing vdx)le — ^betweeri college and ocmnunity goes farther 
than the interdiange of college and oonniunity personnel. As students move out 
fran the central canpus to use ccmnunity resources for learning e35)erienoes , 
they find an opportunity for oonniunity service both they and the college were 
unaware of: tutoring fellcw-students and those at the elementary and secondary 
levels, poIl-ta)cing for politiccil cxcganizationSf surveys for new and developing 
industries, job opportunity surveys for eiployment agencies, jcining conraunity 
groi?>s in identifyij^ comiunity needs and concerns. Ihe list is endless. 

though, by its very concept, the Ocnnuriity Renewal College — like the pro- 
gram of ooninunity services on which it is based — must take its services b^^nd 
the limits of its central canpus (es) , the established canpus need not be aban- 
doned, for it is part and parcel of the over-all enterprise. Here students are 
briefed in the basics of their major fields of endeavor, be they university- 
oriented or occipation-bound. Here they develop r^resentative ideas and 
methods of inquiry in social and behavioral sciences that will enable them to 
function efficiently in the real-vrarld situations their oomnunity will provide 
in learning esq^erienoes. Here they find a hone base to v^ch they can periodi- 
cally return for redirection vdien their cwn paths become blurred, and for re- 
assurance viien they falter in their determination. In other vrords, the central 
canpus serves as a structuring agent for vdiat otherwise ooiild become diffuse 
activities. 

The programs of ccmnunity services form a vanguard for oxinunity develop- 
ment. As these services expand, so does the college. At Brookdale, for in- 
stance, we have programs in such ccmnunity renewing stbjects as "Aging — American 
Style" (helping middle-aged prepare for their status as senior citizens) ; "Women 
and the World of Work" (helping mature women to enter or return to careers) ; 
"Youth, Society, and Drugs" (helping parents and their children understand the 
consequences of drug abuse) . In its oonfereniDe on pollution abatement, the 
division arranged for unenplcyed and about-to-be-retired engineers, tedinolo- 
gists, and scientists to oonfve together to ena^iarage new defirdtiais of pollu- 
tion problems, creating innovative designs for measuring and monitoring air and 
water quality, and developing new processes to conbat specific pollution prob- 
lems. In siach ways do conmunity services help to move the college into the ccm- 
munity. 

The Gcfnntunity Renewal C3ollege goes one st:ep farther. It attempts to ex- 
enplify the purposes of higher education laid down by Peter Lowenberg in the 
Novenber 1969 issue of the Jounial of Higher JZducation : "The very spirit of 
education," he wrote, "is to help a student to realize his own potentialities, 
to let him discover vdiat he really can do, not as imitation, not in response to 
ojTmand, nor because it has becai diarted for him, but because he has acquired 
a new view of himself and his capacity. " If the Conmunity Renewal College can 
do this, we will no longer be oonfironted with the ridiculous spectacle of the 
female graduate vAvo exclaimed: "Four years of college! And v^ion has it got me?" 
We need to assert through positive action the responsibility we share as citi-' 
zens to become a vitad part of our oormunities — to share the joys, sorrows, prob- 
lems, and promises as our own. In so doing, we will help to create a better 
neighborhood, a better county, and a better tcroorrow. 
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NEW ootwuNiry ppdgrams: a symposium 



Glenn G. Gooder 



Unfortunately, I have nothing especially new to suggest, rio flatiing ex- 
airple of a major breakthrough in education, but I have sane possible additions 
and variations to an exi.sting idea, vdiidi we are e:^loring at Santa Barbara 
CLty College. 

As background, I shall give four facts, two assertions, and tvo svgges- 
tions. 

Fact Ninber One ; Ctolleges are not meeting the needs of adults. 

There is little relationship between the nurrber of advanced degrees granted 
in this country and the quality of life. Dagabert Panes said it best in 1961 
when he wrote: 



VJhat good is all geography, knowing the look of people 
across the seven seas, if you don't know your neighbors 
across the yard? VJhat good is knowing history, the 
Caesars of Rcme and the I^aroahs of the Nile, if you 
dDn't want to understand the man across the street? 
Or knowing distant poets, playwrights, and spinners 
of tales, if you can't hear the black man's dirge or 
the June's song right in your own timel And vi*iat good 
is knowing the secrets of the atom and the science of 
light and space, if all it brings is more and more 
power into the fists of dannagogiaes? 



What good is it to turn out bright young men from our colleges and our pro- 
fessional sdxx>ls, if they turn the most responsible office in the free world 
into a center of deoeit, deception, and corrvjqption? 

Philosophy aside , the Comnu-ssion on Non-Traditional Stody of the ii^merican 
Council on Education tells us that nearly 80 million adults have an enomoxas 
appetite for further education. It is significant to note that their preference 
is for vocational subjects, hobbies and recreation, and family life and personal 
development, followed by general education. 

The ocnmission's survey also indicated that about 80 percent of these people 
wuld rather study somewhere else than at a four-year college or university. Ihe 
cownunity college ranked third among their choices as a setting for learning. 

Fact Nunber TVo ; Colleges are not holding the attention of the traditional 
student. 

Enrollments aire dropping — partly becatise population increases are t24)ering 
off — ^but more so because oollege is no longer needed as a way to avoid military 
service, and a college degree is no longer a guarantee of high-psdd enployment. 
Ihey are dropping off also because tiie attention of the new, media-oriented 
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generation simply cannot be sustained for eighteen or twenty weeks with learn- 
ing experiences that, too often, are a r^)etition of previous e:?)erienoes. 
Constant fiddling with academic calendars has not solved the prcblenti. 

Fact Narber Ihree ; The greatest social needs of the rest of this century 
will be those of the city. 

Esq^erienoes of the 1960s have convinced us that our problems are poverty, 
disease, drujs, pollution, crowding, and crime. I would be the first to agree 
that the college cannot be all things to all people and the first to insist 
that our purpose is education, but I also agree with the members of the Carnegie 
Ccnrdssion in "The Canpus and the City" when they say: 

. . . The carrpus for 100 years and more has served 
agriculture, industry, and the professions and it 
cannot new deny service to the new claimants; it 
should not now or ever serve only the rich and the 
powerful, and deny the poor and the weak. 

Fact Mmfcer Pour ; Ihe carrpus relates to the city in several significant 
ways. Again, we borrow from the Camegia Carmission, vAiich suggests the canpus 
relates to the city by: 

1. serving urban students 

2. training for new ooa5>ations related to the needs of 
the city 

3. providing general understc^nding to students and the 
public about the nature of urban civilization 

4. conducting research through its individual faculty 
it^enibers on urban problems 

5. providing service through its faculty merrbers and 
students to hospitals, schools, and so forth 

6. being a neighbor living in the same general environ- 
rrvent 

7. acting as an errployer of local citizens. 

Assertion Nuntiber One : The caanunity college has a unique role to play in 
the last quarter of this century and none of us is yet playing that role. 

We often refer to the fourfold premise of the oannunity college: the 
premise to be a "oarprehensive" college, a "teaching" college, an "open-ctoor" 
college, and a "ccitTUunity" college. It is the fourth about vAiich least is 
known. The great, tmiversal needs of our ocmnunities are beocming clearer. 
The notion that the community college is the prcfper postseoondary educational 
institution to react to those needs is beocming more prevalent. Few models, 
however, have been developed and few patterns have emerged. 
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Asserticai Narber IWd ; It is virtually iit^ssible to achieve caramatic 
change in the acadendc process . 



I am so oonvinced of the accuracy of this statenent that I despair of any- 
thing but diange by evolution — diange that does not pose a major threat tD any 
of the basic interests involved in our current institutions. 

Suggestion Nuirber One ; With these facts and assertions in mind^I advance^ 
as suggestion nurrber one^ that we oonbine the strengths of continuing^ adults 
non-credit^ coranunity service education with those of the more traditional com- 
munity college-credit program. 

Needs of the futvire will not be met by the traditional program alone. 
Above and beyond our present strength^ we need to add a flexible and respon- 
sive program of educational^ cultural^ and recreational services. 

We must respond to an increasing general interest in learning ^ must set 
an exanple and develop a pattern in v^iicii Mericans can move in and out of both 
formal and infojanal learning experiences all their lives asid at times most con- 
venient to them. Vfe need greater freedom and flexibility in curriculxm^ and 
greater imagination in the use by the community of both ooninvinity facilities 
and our own facilities. We need greater freedom and adaptability in organiza- 
tional patterns and in delivery systems. These strengths are apparent in the 
best continuing education or oattffnunity service programs. Vie need to embrace 
and develop them. 

Suggestion Number IWo ; Our faculty and staff must find a way to break the 
time bajnriers in education by providing vihat marr/ call "institutes." One gro\5> 
on our canpus is calling them "cooperative learning programs." Lowell w. Culver 
of Governors State Ifriiversity, Park Forest Souths Illinois^ last P^pril referred 
to "the learning module." 

Monterey Peninsula College has offered institxites for about five years. 
Biey started in 1968 with topics selected from the core curriculun in elec- 
tronics. Ihey take out six^gle elements from their courses and offer them for 
short periods with credit equated to time spent. 

One of their most effective institutes has been on cultural conflicts ex- 
perienced by their Mexican- Anerican students in a vAiite^ middle-class school. 
The institute included ir^uts from psychology^ sociology^ linguistics ^ and his- 
tory ^ each ta\a^t by a member of the oollegie faculty. 

We are thinking of learning e^qperiences/ that would be action-oriented^ 
result-oriented^ problem-oriented ^. or research-oriented oomnftunity projects^ 
studies^ seminars r experiments^ and conferences. Hie institutes should be 
oriented to the "hew" and the "now" and should be aimed at increasing aware- 
ness and vmderstanding among citizens and at application of knowledge and 
career exploration among students. The traditional course work of students 
is euqjected to continue and to be si^plemented by institute e:>perience. Ihe 
institutes should be scheduled in a variety of short- time blodcs — such as six 
hours per week for three weeks^ nine hours per week for six weeks^ six hours 
per week for nine we^cs^ fifteen hours per week for four weekSf or any other 
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nuiiber of time blocks. Students could have several different institute e3(peri- 
enoes in a semester^ as considerable variety in scheduling patterns could be 
developed for them withoiit creating upheaval in existing schedules. 

It is possible that a ccmbination of traditional study and institute study 
would be preferred by many students. A cotprehensive pattern of institutes 
would make it possible for every student to have a cotibination of traditional 
and institute study^ if he desired. Initially^ at leasts we would expect to 
invite teachers to participate only if they chose to do so and to pay them on 
an hourly over- time basis. 

If this can be developed, we will have an instrument for ^^^lyijig the edu- 
cational services of the college — at our level of oonpetenoe — to the hunan, so- 
cial, and occupational needs of the coanmunity. This can also add a diinension 
to the learning experiences of our students and to sane are not new our stor 
dents. It can be done without farcing either the college or the comnunity to 
make unacceptable changes or acccnroodations in their present basic organiza- 
tional patterns. 
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